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Timkens Reduce Overhead 


In the textile field the appreciation for Timken econ- 
omies may be best judged by the rapidity with which | 
Timken Bearings are penetrating into it. Mills that 

are equipping with Timken Bearings avoid the chief 

causes of excessive power loss, misalignment, dripping 

and premature wear. This means that motors, line 

shafting and the machines themselves have the 

permanent precision, preserved alignment and en- 

during economy of the exclusive Timken features 

— Timken tapered construction, Timken POSI- 

TIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken electric 
steel. Always be sure, always get Timkens. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Tapered 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


The compact, closely sealed 
Lodge -Timken mounting 
holds the lubricant. Damage 
from dripping is eliminated, 
and greasing at infrequent 
intervals preserves Timken 
anti-friction. 


Dodge-Timken power transmis- 

sion equipment and Timken- 

| 7 equipped Allis-Chalmers electric 
¥ | motofs are used in the Eastman 
| Cotton Mills, Eastman, Georgia. 
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tendent? 


30’s, 2-ply yarn? 
I do. 


this over. 


Just Two Minutes! 


Do you remember thirty years ago when the builders of a ten, or even five 
thousand ‘spindle mill in the South had to send to New England for a Superin- 


Do you remember the prophecy that the South. would never make finer than 


Now Southern men are among the most successful superintendents in the 
country, and Southern Mills make fine yarns that compare favorably with those 
made in England or New England. Wecan do what anyone else can do. 


We have been making Card Clothing and Reeds 18 years. We believe we are 
making both as good as anyone can. We are selling some of the best and most 
successful mills in the South. If we are not selling you, we would like you to think 


Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


PHONES HEMLOCK 2781—2782 


Charlotte. N. 


“I’ve ordered my rings for the 
next 10 years, anyway.” 


I picked “Diamond Finish” for 
my spinning rings. They’re made 


from. steel bars bent around and 


welded so that the grain of the 
etee] runs the same way the trav- 
elers run. They’re bound ‘to be 
smoother. I figure my ring wor- 
ries are over for 10 years, sure 


enough. 


Free samples upon request 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Card Clothing 


You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manutacturing Company — 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Howe Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


The | | 
Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 
\ Oi 
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| 
What the Butterworth Klauder-Weldon 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine Will For You 


Insures Level Dyeing... 


This is due largely to the opening-up effect and complete displacement of bags at 
every revolution of the cylinder. Goods fall upon the liquid rather than on to 
metallic surfaces. 


cAny Kind of Goods... 


From sheerest chiffons to the heaviest goods, it has the same penetration and even- 
ness. This applies to all combinations — silk, wool, cotton and rayon. The absence 
of rivets, screws, fillers or solder of any kind which can roughen or abrase’ the 
goods, makes this an absolutely safe machine for any kind of fabrics. 


cAbout Tub Construction .. . 


Tubs are all monel metal construction and are of ample thickness and weight. They 
are electrically welded at the flanges. Edges are acetylene welded, insuring strength 
and rigidity of joints, eliminating all possible chance of wakege — good, solid con- 
struction which insures long life to the machine. 


Cylinder Gear is of large diameter, insuring easy driving Spider which supports the 
gear is full diameter of the cylinder. | 


Totally enclosed drive of the latest type construction—silent chain, ball thrust worm 
and worm wheel running in oil. Cast iron cover is constructed so as to eliminate 
any chance of oil getting on the material or truck. 


Frame Construction... 


Entire drive mechanism is suspended from and supported by the frame — everything 
on the tub is attached to this frame. 


~/ | No Cast Gears Are Used in Butterworth 
Klauder- Weldon Machines 


| Cut gears are used from the smallest to the largest 
—— including cylinder drive gears. __ 


Our folder goes into full details — all that you 
should know before buying any hosiery dyeing 
machine. We'll send your copy off immediately. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DyEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH &SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
Drive side view—100 lb. ma- | 
chine, showing how drive Turks Heap Burpine Jounston BurLpinc W. J. Westaway Co. 
mechanism is attached to Provipence, R. |. HamittTon, ONTARIO 


frame and not to tub. 


Finishing 


| 
4 | | 
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n radle,po sible br, 
Crown 


SHIMMERING, pastel curtains of rayon let flickering sunshine through windows and 
bring rich luxurious tone to rooms in lovely homes! . . . Sumptuous, richly colored 
velvet curtains are raised to show an important theatrical production of the season! 

Everywhere, rayons assume an increasing and spectacular importance in Mod- 
ern decoration. And these new drapery fabrics of now and the near future are made 
possible and practicable by the new Crown Rayon Yarns. 

It has taken years of research and scientific experiment for The Viscose Company 
to pertect the permanent finish, the subdued lustre and the amazing adaptability of 
the new specialized Crown Rayon Yarns. Naturally such yarns are of signal interest 
to all makers of high-quality textiles, whether dress fabrics, draperies or uphol- 
stery. These new yarns have an unprecedented working quality. With them can be 
developed unusual textures, strong supple weaves, exquisite designs, materials in 
every respect beautifully styled. The ease with which Crown Brand Rayons can be 
dyed enables manufacturers to meet a widespread demand for new and colorful fabrics. 


As pioneers in the production of rayon in Ame tica, The Viscose Company has always 
been concerned with the technical advancement in all branches of the industry. 4» 
the world’s largest producer of rayon yarn, our equipment and facilities afford special 
services to our customers. The Crown trade-mark assures them of yarn spun true to 
denier, that dyes evenly, that can be washed without harm. For your protection, 
specify it when you order. For further information about our newest yarns address 
The. Viscose Company, 171 Madison. Avenue, New York City. 


| aif | 
| | | Yon s MOUS 
the present and 
| 
| 
Vie 
Rayon Yauns 
se 
2408 MARK 
(Keo): 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet 


The winter meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers 
Division of the Southern Textile Association was held at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., on Saturday, December 15th. An unusually interesting 
luncheon program, the group meeting and the banquet combined to make the 
meeting a success from every standpoint. The attendance was large, includ- 
ing representatives from a large number of mills in the South. 

The first session began with lunch at the Poinsett at which five technical 
papers were presented. Speakers on this program and their subjects were: 
J. I. White, Charlotte, N. C., “Preparation, Dyeing and Developing Colors 
in Package Dyeing”; H. W. Ormand, Greenville, S. C., “Single and Double 
boiling for Cotton Piece Bleaching”: W. R. Ivey, Greenville, “Preparations 
of Yarns for Vat Dyeing Prior to Bleaching”; W. R. Wells, Spindale, N. C., 

“Mercerizing Yarns With and Without the Presence of Cotten Oils and 
Waxes. 


These papets are given in full below. 


After lunch the members divided into groups according to the various 
processes with which the work of the Division is concerned. The group dis- 
cussions were led as follows: “Bleaching and Finishing,” by Julian Robert- 
son, Yadkin, N. C.; “Dyeing,” by T. C. King, of Spartanburg; ‘ Merceriz- 
ing,’ by B. F. Mitchell, of Mount Holly, N. C. 

Paul F. Haddock, chairman of the Division, was in charge of the eecheos 
and banquet features. The committee in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting included J. M. Gregg, secretary of the Southern Textile Association. 
Thomas A. Marlowe, chairman of the Finance Committee, Harry Jones, 
assistant treasurer, Col. J, C. Duckworth, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 


Plans whereby this Division of the Southern Textile Association will award 
diplomas to members who complete certain specified studies, were announced 
at the banquet by Carl R. Harris, president of the Association. 


‘We have formed a plan to issue diplomas for work done under the super- 
vision of this division of the Textile Association,” Mr. Harris said in his 
address. “While there are some details yet to be worked out we are able to 
announce that the association will select a group of textbooks and any choos- 
ing to try for the diploma will be furnished the list. After completing his or 
her course of study the student will then submit a written examination to an 
accredited textile college which it will name and if the paper is graded with a 
high enough mark at the college we will, on the strength of that issue to the 
student a diploma which will testify to his qualifications. 


“This opportunity will be open to any one who wishes to take adv antage 
of it. All that will be required is that the prospective student be able to 
read and write and understand the text matter of the books specified. 

“We believe that this will prove of considerable benefit to those who wish 
to better their conditions and who yet have had no opportunity to attend 
schools where the subjects are taught. 


“We believe that the results of this plan will not only offer opportunities 
to persons who have had none but it will greatly increase the interest in our 
work.” 


Colonel Duckworth gave the invocation at the banquet; Mr. Hollis led in 
the group singing; Captain Conyers made the address of welcome; Mr. Had- 
dock introduced 20 of the honored guests; Otis P. Mills gave a humorous 
presentation of “The Prodigal Son.’ Mr. Arrington made a talk to the 
members in he stressed’ the advice “accept responsibility” and gave 
as an illustration the famous message to Garcia, during the Spanish-American 
War. 

J. W. Vaughn, Jr., presented the various attendance prizes offered by the 
various mills in the community. The mills donating the prizes were: South- 
ern Worsted Corporation, Southern Bleachery, Piedmont Print Works, Union 


Bleachery, Victor-Monaghan, Judson Mills, Dunean Mills, Piedmont Plush 
Mills, Camperdown Mills, Appleton Company, Savona Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Celanese Corporation of America, Nebel Knitting Mills. 


The technical papers presented at the first session were as follows: 

Preparation, Dyeing and Developing Colors in Package 
Dyeing : 

By J. 1. White, National Aniline and Chemical Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


There are several different types of package dyeing machines, all of which 
give good results. Most of them take a one-half to one-pound package, up 
to approximately three hundred pounds—if we consider beam dyeing to be 
package dyeing. The principle is the same on all types of machines, and 
that is, that the liquor is forced through the yarn which is wound on a spring 
or perforated cylinder.’ 

Some of the advantages claimed for this system are, saving in steam on 
account of the short liquor and closed kier, saving of floor space and labor, 
better penetration of material and a saving in chemicals on account of the 
short liquor. 


It is important that the yarn’be properly wound, as a too lightly wound 
package offers too much resistance, causing blowouts, while one loosely wound 
may cause channelling. Whether to boil out or not to boil out seems to be 
a subject on which all dyers do not agree, since we find both methods used. 
Omitting the boilout saves a lot of time, but possibly does not give as bright 
dyeings as if the yarn was thoroughly scoured. n the other hand, with 
many shades, brightness would not be of as much importance as getting our 
production. 


Colors and chemicals used should be entirely free from insoluble matter, 
which will filter out on the surface of the packages, and the water supply 
should also be clear, and soft for the best results. Direct colors are used 
extensively and in combinations should exhaust at approximately the same 
speed. They give very little trouble. 


The vat colors are also used successfully and give good results, although, 
in some instances being rather difficult to dye evenly in light shades and in 
combinations, glue-is frequently used to slow up exhaustion. 

It is possible to dye some of these colors without first reducing them. One- 
half the necessary caustic with about one-half per cent of a penetrant is cir- 
culated for fifteen minutes at the dyeing temperature, after which the remain- 
ing caustic; the color and some sodium sulphide are added to the machine 
running five minutes each way. The hydro jis then added and dyeing con- 
tinued 45 minutes. This method is possibly more interesting than practical 
and might not work on all types of machines‘and yarn. It gives fairly good 
results on a one-pound machine, although the shade is a trifle weaker and 
duller than a normal dyeing. 

Large quantities of sulphur colors are used for the duller shades. One 
difficulty with some of the brighter colors of this class is the dulling which 


takes place, caused by the action of the sulphide of iron. 


We have recently tested crystal sulph'de against a good quality fused sul- 
phide, finding we get much brighter dyeings with the crystals, indicating 
that perhaps the dulling is caused by insoluble matter present in the fused 
sulphide. Brighter dyeings are also obtained with sulphur bordeaux, greens 
and blues if the yarn is dyed iv the cooling bath, that is. after the salt has 
been added at 200 degrees F. The steam is cut off for the remainder of the 
dyeing period or dyeing may be done at 160 degrees F. for the whole time. 


Developed colors and naphtols are also dyed successfully by the package 
method and are used in considerable quantities when fast and bring shades 
are desired. 


T 
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This paper is just an outline of package dyeing and is preesented chiefly as 
a start for a discussion on the subject. 


Single and Double Boiling for Cotton Piece Bleaching 
By H. W. Ormand, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 5. C. 


The Chairman of this Division, Mr. Haddock, in asking me to read a 
paper on the advantages or disadvantages of a steep, grey-sour, and single 
boil as compared to a double boil of cotton piece goods, emphasized the point 
that the prime purpose of the paper was to advance some lines of thought 
which could be discussed after the paper was read. I am glad of this because 
through meetings such as this, where the experience of each man can be 
brought out in the discussion of a particular process, enables each of us to 
add to our knowledge of the subject. Working on this basis, I hope we can 
have a good discussion on each point brought up. 

As to the methods of preparing and boiling cotton piece goods, I wish to 
mention three. First, the single boil, which consists of a preparatory treat- 
ment followed by a kier boil, the preparatory treatment consisting of wetting 
the goods out through warm water, steeping, washing, grey-sour and wash. 
In some cases the steep covers a period of 24 hours, while in others a shorter 
time, possibly half a day. 
to act on the cloth from 6 to 12 minutes. The second process consists of 
the same operation as I have just mentioned, except that a double boil in 
Caustic Soda is given the goods. The third method is a Lime and Soda Ash 
boil. You will note that both the second and third methods. mentioned in- 
volves a double boil, while the first method employs only one boil. 


Now as to the advantages of the first method, that is the single boil, less 
equipment is required, as no operations are repeated. You obtain a saving of 
time under certain conditions, this amounting to a day, a saving of labor, 
and saving of steam. These savings result in lower costs. 


One idea might: be had as to the results of a single boil by the loss in 
weight of the goods during the various steps as compared to a double boil. 
We took several two-yard samples each of 39-inch 68/72. 4.75 print cloth 
and 37-inch 128/68 4.35 carded broadcloth and 6-ounce duck, weighed these 
samples in the grey, and then weighed them as they came out of the various 
operations, these samples of course being dried before being weighed. After 
starching, washing, grey-sour and washing, these samples lost in weight as 
follows: The print cloth 6.25 per cent, broadcloth 5.5 per cent, duck 2.7 
per cent. I might here add that we believe these samples would have shown 
a greater loss than the above, had this same test been made ‘in the summer 
time. After boiling the gaods, the print cloth had lost a total weight of 13.9 
per cent, broadcloth 15 per cent, and duck 11.35 per cent. In other words, 
a good portion of the sizes was removed by steeping and grey-sour, but the 
bigger portion was removed during/the boil. You will note there is scarcely 
any weight lost after the boil. That is, in the treatment with chemic bleach- 
ing operation. In the case of the print cloth, this amounted to .4 per cent, 
broadcloth .6 per cent and duck 1.2 per cent. We also double boiled sam- 
_ ples of print cloth, broad cloth, and duck. After boiling twice, these samples 
showed a loss in weight as follows: Print cloth 13.9, which was the same as 
shown by the single boil. The broadcloth showed a loss of 15.6 per cent, or 
only .6 per cent more than was the case after a single boil. The duck, how- 
ever, showed a loss of 11.68 per cent; or 1.5 per cent more than the same 
fabric showed after the single boil. | | 

The processes are better standardized in the bleach house than is true of 
any other department of a finishing plant. That is, you can more nearly 
give the different weights and constructions the same treatment in the bleach 
house than you can in starching, dyeing, or finishing. However, we have 
found that certain goods require a little different treatment from the general 
run in order to obtain the best results. | 

We want to call your attention to the loss in weight of the 6-ounce duck 
after the first boil, and the loss in weight of this same fabric after the second 
boil. You will recall that this fabric lost 1.5. per cent additional weight when 
boiled a-second time. The print. cloth did not show any additional loss after 
the second boil. These figures are well in line with ‘our experience on this 
point. That is, on medium weight fabrics, the single boil is quite sufficient 
but when handling heavy fabrics, as 6, 7 and 8-ounce duck. the second short 
boil gives better results. 

As to the advantages of the grey sour, I want to state that in a number of 
cases where the grey sour was omitted, I have noticed that the color of the 
goods so processed did not show the clear, clean, white color as compared to 
the same goods which were grey soured. Also, I have noticed that even when 
goods are desized by means of some malt extract, and then the grey sour 
omitted, that the goods are not as clean and clear as usual. 

On some occasions after a single boil, I have seen stains which were caused 
by the kier liquor depositing on the goods certain colored matter. This 
trouble seems to. be more pronounced in the winter time. On this account 
we think this trouble is caused by washing the goods while in the kier with 
cold water, immediately after the boil. 


In this connection, I think it would be interesting to know what is the 


In most cases the acid in the grey-sour is allowed’ 
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general custom with you as to washing goods in the kier following the boil. 
That is, as to how long you wash the goods, and if you wash the goods with 
cold or hot water. 

While we are on the subject of bleaching, I do not think it amiss to bring 
up the subject of tensile strength, that is, how much do goods lose in tensile 
strength on account of bleaching? And if goods do lose in tensile strength, 
on account of bleaching, how much is lost during the boil, and how much is 
lost on account of the treatment with chemic. This would be a good subject 
for some interesting discussion. 

You will note that I have not made any mention of the Lime and Ash 
boil. I am not familiar with its problems nor with the results obtained, and 
therefore not qualified to discuss this process. 


Advantages of Temperature Control in Finishing Plants 
By C. F. Walker, of E. F. King & Co., Boston, Mass. 


It is not my intention, in this short paper, to go deeply into the subject of 
the importance of temperature control, but rather to arouse some discussion 
among those of you who are interested in the production of quality goods, 
so that its importance may be emphasized. — | es 

Let us first approach the subject at the point where goods arrive from the 
bleacher. At this point, the goods are ready for their first operation, to put 
them into that desired condition to meet the consumer’s requirements. In a 
great many finishing plants, the goods pass from the openers to the mangle, 
where they are passed through water and between a series of squeeze rolls. 
The result of this operation might be looked upon merely as one of getting 
cut as much water so that the dryer will have less work to do. If that is so, 
why do we have in different bleacheries, sometimes paper rolls, and other 
times husk or cotton rolls? It is because each kind of roll has a distinct 


effect on the ultimate finish. Just as important, is the temperature at which — 


the goods pass through these rolls. Firstly, the temperature decides the 


hardness of the roll, and furthermore the threads themselves react differently 


according to the temperature when they leave the nips. 
cold will tend to finish up thin, and-vice versa. 

From the mangles the goods pass to either the starching or dyeing process. 
How shall they be dried? So that they leave the machine bone dry or some- 
where near conditioned? Any pad dyer knows the answer and I look for 
one of you to-speak of your experience when a lot is left half finished at the 
end of the week and find a different shade coming up Monday morning. It 
is not always convenient to let goods accumulate ahead of the dyer and 
starcher so that they can “condition” and it would appear that control of the 
drying temperature is important. Even the steam cost of overdrying would 
seem to be of interest. 

In starching and dyeing, temperature control is of utmost importance. 
The penetration of the starch into the goods, the squeeze of the rolls, men- 
tioned with regard to the water mangle, the rate of exhaustion of the dyestuff 
in pad, machine or jig are all dependent in the temperature and the result 
depends to the greatest extent on the control attained. Some may say that 
in these days, dyes can be had that dye at all temperatures... True, but why 
tie your hands to this comparatively small range of dyestuffs? 
hear quite some talk from you practical men on this subject. 

Now after the goods are starched or dyed and softened, and here again in 
softening, heat calls for quite some consideration, they are again dried with 
the same care, or lack of it, as before. Then they pass to the dampers. Shall 
the goods be allowed to cool before damping or not? Cool cloth absorbs 
moisture at a different rate than hot cloth, so does it not seem that the finish 
will differ if the cloth is not of uniform temperature? Coase 

Shall the water in the damper be ice cold or warm? You all know the 


difference in drying your hands: when you have washed them in cold or hot 
water. 


Goods mangled 


I hope to 


Again the speed at which the moisture is absorbed decides whether the goods 
need to be let lay and how long, before going to the calenders as the finish 
depends entirely on the dampness and also on the place where that dampness 
is. 

We now come to the last process, where the result is seen, and whete the 
verdict is given. Calenders work according to temperature and pressure, one 
as important as the other. So let’s have some talk on that. 
may be of interest on how this control can be had. 
can be had from someone present on this matter. 


Preparation of Yarns for Vat Dyeing Prior to Piece 


Bleaching | 
By W. R. Ivey, DuPont Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Some discussion 
1 am sure information 


The subject of “Boiling Out” is very appropriate for one who is. part 
demonstrator and part ‘salesman, for, as you know, we. are in hot water all of 
the time. 

Seriously, though, I do not believe that the matter of boiling out cotton, 
in preparing fibre for dyeing, is given the importance and consideration it 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Goods in a finishing plant react pretty much the same as your towel. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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order 


Link-Belt drives, 


4 THER youneedanew!/,H.P. 
drive or one rated at 60 H.P., you 


can get immediate delivery on it from 
Link-Belt stock, or from a distributor 
near you. And we’ve made the ordering 
of it a very simple matter. Just refer to 
our handy Pink List No. 725, where 
Specifications and prices are clearly print- 
ed. Youcan’t gowrong. One order will 


rom 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 


(98.2% 


be enough to demonstrate to you how 
easy it is to get this drive from stock. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have long 
been recognized throughout industry for 
their unsurpassed efficiency. Add to this 
the ease and speed with which they can 


More efficient than Either 
on actual test.) 


be had from stock, and their widespread 


popularity can be appreciated. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


New Orleans 
New York - 
Kansas City, Mo., R. 436. 1002 Baltimore Ave. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.;-—Chicago, 2410 W. 18th St.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 
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THEY GIVE 
ACTIVE DAILY SERVICE 
FROr 107020 YEARS 
S TOIOTINES THE LIFE 
OF THE OLD WIRE HEDOLES 
Koto XS THE COST OF 


USEO IN THAT 


A SIZE AND 
STYLE FORD 


THEY WILL 


BREAK OR CHAFE 
THE THREAD 


WS) DE NG 
THE HUNOREDS AML 


THEY WILL SAVE YOU BY 
THEIR LASTING QUALITIES 
AND THE ELJMINATION OF 
COSTLY DELAYS CAUSED BY 
ROOK EN THREADS THE 
/S NOT WORTH 
FHEY MENTIONING 
WiLL NOT BEND 
OR TW/ST - 
MADE 
PROOF 
IF DES/RED 


INSURE AN 
INCREASED 
AND 
IJIPROVE O 

OWT Pu TF 


Steel Heddle Blidg.., 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO-HAVE 
SAMPLES AND LITERATURE ? 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 West Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Southern Plant 


Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. | 
Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


East McBee Ave. 
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Rubber Industry Uses Much Cotton 


OW cotton textile manufacturers 

and rubber proofers can co- 
operate in developing uniform fab- 
rie specifications and in stimulating 
a larger consumption of their prod- 
ucts was outlined by 8S. G. Byam, of 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., in 
an address before the: American So- 
ciety of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists in Providence. 

Mr. Byam cited statistics showing 
that the consumption of cotton fab- 
rics by rubber proofers increased 
from approximately twenty million 
yards in 1921 to forty million yards 
in 1927, with an estimated increase 
of ten per cent in 1928, and he em- 
phasized the advantages which 
would be derived by manufacture of 
fabrics in the deve!opment of 
form specifications. 

“The remarkable growth in the 
rubberizing industry, he said, hinges 
upon the raimeoat and sport coat 
business, and is due to. better and 
more attractive rubber coatings, to 
up-to-date and modish styling of 
garments, and to suitable fabries. In 
considering these three factors, on 


which the rubber clothing industry 


depends, we as rubberizers can con- 
trol only one—that of applying the 
rubber to the fabric. We exert as 
much influence as we can on the 
apparel manufacturers by attempt- 
ing to guide their style trends and 
by producing for them the attract- 
ively colored long, wearing materials 
they use. The third factor belongs 
to the textile people and we are now 
getting help from the interested 
trade groups by suggesting through 
our proposed specifications our re- 
quirements and our. reasons for 
them. 

“The years 1921-1924 were rather 
transition years in our business and 
in the raincoat line, the war time 
double texture coat had passed. It 
was followed by a cloth surface, 
rubber-lined material known as gas 
mask fabrie in the trade. This ma- 
lerial made an attractive and ser- 
viceable coat—if the fabric used was 
strong enough. The material weigh- 
ed when finished around 24 ounces 
per square yard while the fabric 
commonly used was 5.35 64x60 print 
cloth weighing only three ounces. 
Although the gas mask coat had a 
somewhat substantial wave of pop- 
ularity for a couple of years, it could 
not really become acceptable too 


well with the public because of the 


ease with which it tore. It was de- 
cidediy a gross mistake to use so 
light a fabric in so heavy a garment. 
We as rubberizers should never 


have permitted such a fabrie to be- 


used so extensively, though — of 
course price always looms up as a 
big argument. 

“Gas mask fabric was followed by 
the very light weight, high colored, 
rubber surfaced material made on 


\.J00 Bombay. Here we put on a 


coating, producing an ex- 


cellent attractive light weight, low 
price fabric. The proof of the wis- 
dom of changing to this type is given 
in the very much increased produc- 
tion that resulted, and is evidenced 
in the chart by the increased yard- 
age of 1925 and 1926. Of course, the 
Bombay coats were made chiefly for 


women and girls and had the pop- 


ular appeal of color. From bomba- 
zine we evolved what we call leath-. 
erette, a shiny finished highly col- 
ored rubber surface material on a 
napped sheeting or flannel. This 
material was somewhat heavier than 
its predecessor, more attractive in 
appearance and was also stronger 
and more serviceable. The resulting 
coats were styled better and at once 
became tremendously more popular. 
The reflection of this popularity 
shows in the increase in the amount 
of fabric consumed during 1927 of 
over twenty million yards. 

“Tt ean be seen that 1928 is also a 
leatherette year, even though our 
estimate indicates a two million 
falling off this year. The question 
we are interested in now is one that 
is of great importance to the textile 
industry, is what will be popular 
next year? It seems to be the case 
usually that there is a secondary 
type of material being consumed 
every year which bids fair to pre- 
dominate in one of the years imme- 
diately following that of a popular 
number. The double texture of war 
time never went completely out of 
existence and has been a back log of 
some importance during the. past 
eight vears. This year we find the 
use of double textures increasing 
with the popular trench coat. Does 
the falling off of leatherette by ten 
per cent and the increase in double 
texture of nearly one hundred per 
cent over 1927 indicate the sup- 
planting of the former by the latter? 
Possibly it does. Personally we be- 
lieve that leatherette will be popu- 
lar another year but that double 
textures will continue to increase 
also. 

“A:‘though we are discussing prin- 
cipally the needs of the proofing 
industry it is well to mention the 
allied business of rubberized auto- 
mobile topping. This business is 
specialized and is of such size that 
it has seemed desirable to classify 
it separate.y from proofing, and ac- 
cordingly it co-operates under its 
own division of the Rubber Associa- 
tion. It uses chiefly wide (60-inch) 
fabrics such as drills, sheetings, 
whipeords, teals, sateens, etc. H 
consumed in 1927, 13,511,340 lineal 
yards of fabrics, equivalent to near- 
ly twenty million square yards of 
fabric. There is a tendency now on 
the part of the automobile industry 
to use narrower goods and it looks 
like most of the 1929 requirements 
may be for 45-inch finished material. 
This, of course, represents a loss in 
yardage to the textile industry, as it 
does also to the automobile topping 
manufacturers. Our lineal yardage 
will remain up but the dollar value 
of our sales will be less. 

“The general requirements _ for 
fabrics for this business are similar 
to those for general proofing, and it 
is our. hope eventually to offer 
standard specifications for them. 

“An allied product to rubberized 
fabrics is pyroxylin coated material, 
used for auto topping, upholstery 
and many special articles. This in- 
dustry again has problems similar 
in many respects to ours with re- 
gard to fabric requirements. In 1927 
pyroxylin coated manufacturers used 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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In Perfect 


Condition advanced engineering 
‘ and durable construction of H & B Revolving Top 
After ; Flat Cards are clearly demonstrated by the remark- 
| | able records of long troubleproof service they have 
33 Years of established. 
: Continuous Take a typical case: We installed 24 H & B Cards 
: in a New England mill in 1895. These cards have 
Service been in continuous operation ever since, producing 


over 800 pounds per card a week. During all this 
time only one cylinder fillet has been renewed. 
The mill reports that these cards today are turning 
out a sliver as uniform and as high in quality as the 
day they were installed. 


When you invest in H & B Cards you get ma- 
chines that will retain their alignment and perfect 
setting, and consistently turn out quality work 


over a long period of years. 


_ Specifications, production figures, and names of 
: | users will be gladly furnished. Simply say you 
want them. | | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA, 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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Coordinating Manufacturing and Sales 


OORDINATED mergers of cotton 

textile mills and selling agencies 
in the interest of efficiency, 
my, and stability were urged by 
William 8S. Lee, of Charlotte, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the 
Duke Power Company, in an address 
at the eleventh annual dinner of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. The dinner 
wus held in the Union League Glub 
andwas the most largely attended in 
the history of the association. 


PCOTLO- 


In discussing “Coordinating Man- 
ufacturing and Sales.” Mr. Lee also 
stated that ‘industrial prosperity de- 
mands “forecasting and planning us 
the essence of modern business 
management.” 

“It is not the function of individ- 
uals or departments,” he said. “It is 
ihe conseious co-operative work of 
an. organization or of coordinated 
organizations. It is impossible to 
develop any successful campaign 
without working out the details that 
enter. each and every branch of. it. 

“In Ameriea, a pioneer country, 
with her wonderful natural re- 
sources, if was not formerly neces- 
sary for the great industrial ecap- 
lains to think primarily in terms of 
market. They built railroads and 
manufacturing plants, developed 
mines and water powers with the 
full eonfidence that markets either 
existed or would quickly appear for 
their products. Railroads were pro- 


jected into the wilderness and for- 
ests were slaughtered and sawed 
into lumber. The miners’ problem 
was not how to sell, but where to 
find metal and separate it from its 
impurities. 

“While this condition has existed 
until recently and almost the entire 
time in the making of America there 
is now a new order of things. Mar- 
kets have become temporarily con- 
gested by overproduction with man- 
ufactured goods. Sales have not 
always been coordinated with pro- 
duction. 

“Successful development of man- 
ufacturing means careful scientific 
handling from the raw product to 
the finished article sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


“The barometer which shows the 
success of taking a raw product and 
transforming it into a finished prod- 
uct in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer in net profits. Net profits 
may be described as’ the result of a 
system composing an intelligently 
conceived plan of business adminis- 
tration which effects the most profti- 
fable result with the smallest 
amount of capital invested 


“In building a large engineering ° 


project it is necessary for an esti- 


mate to be made of the quantity of 


work to be done. Many construc- 
lion engineers ._lay. out progress 
curves. These progress curves are 
based upon the work to be executed 
and time allowed for same... Each 


month there is plotted along these 
curves work actually done. These 
monthly plotted curves show wheth- 
er the organization is going to com- 
plete the work on time, and in the 
event that it is lagging behind 
schedule, more equipment and more 


men must be pul on in order to com- — 


piete the work at the predetermined 
time. 

“In all industries there should be 
made a forecast or sales estimate. 
The sale of the output of the fac- 
iory. for the year should be the 
amount of work to be done—there 
should be plotted monthly the re- 
sult of sales. This will show that 
the output will be sold, or if sales 
are lagging, additional effort must. 
be made to sell, production curtail- 
ed, or perhaps different product or 
styies must be developed, for which 
new progress eurves. should be 
made.” 

Mr. Lee explained that sales fore- 
easts or progress curves should be 
developed by sales organizations on 
the basis of their observations and 
the inquiries and suggestions which 
they receive. The result of this in- 
formation is “a synthetic idea” or 
“composite opinion” which should 
be changed promptly from time to 
time to meet the demands of the 
consumme public and the require- 
ments of style. ; 

“The coordination of production 
ond sales means facts and more 
facts,” he said. “It further means 


work and more work. Too many or- 
ranizations see ghosts in the sales 
organization. while equally as many 
see ghosts in the manufacturing 
end.” 


“For many years I have heard of 
excessive production of textiles, yel 
never had I seen a bale of decayed 
goods in the warehouse. ‘The manu- 
facturer saw ghosts, the sales organ- 
zalion saw ghosts and the purchas- 
ing publie took advantage of both— 


' goods were sold at slightly too low 


a price and all used by the consum- 
er, 

“IT may say some things that per- 
haps you as selling organizations 
will not like. No doubt, the manu- 
facturing organizations will feel the 
same about it. There are too many 
selling organizations; there are too 
many manufacturing organizations. 

“some of these organizations 
should be merged in the interest of 
efficiency, economy and the proper 
handling of products. Perhaps not 
merged as manufacturing plants and 
selling agents, but they should be 
coordinated so that the selling or- 
ganization is just as much a part of 
the manufacturing as if it were the 
same company. The only way that 
each ean know the difficulties and 
problems that enter into the goods 
from the raw products to the sales 
counter is by being closely associat- 
ed and able to discuss [their prob- 
lems one with the other. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


CONES 


Identifies and Beautifies 
ee the Package 
| and costs but little more 


Send for Samples 
Color Tips may be ordered of any One Color or in an Assortment of Colors 


$512 BOOK STORE BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Sonoco Propucts Co., Mfr. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


MALIN OFFICE 


Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco “Underclearer Roll” 


AND FACTORY 


Hartsville, S.C. 


HAMILTON, 


“W. J. WESTAWAY CO, 
ONT. 
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you equip with ASSETS? 


LESTE 


SPOOIs 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City 


LASS 


New York 


“Tel 


. 


our stockholders 
these 


KNOW —your auditor knows, the 
plant superintendent, the general man- 
ager, the purchasing agent, everyone kncws, | 
probably trom foreman to president — but 
do your stockholders know that your 
Lestershire Fibre Head Spools represent 
PROFIT—rather than expense? 


The custom of charging spools to expense | 
on the companies’ books started when 
spools were an expense. They wore ont 
before the year ended. Today mills equip 
with Lestershires, which last ... sometimes 
longer than the machines on which they run. 


Lestershire spools are equipment to be listed 
with looms, spinners, etc., on inventory as 
part of the plant ASSETS. They have a money 
value to better your statement every year. 


Do you charge off spools to expense or do 


HIRE 


CFIBRE SPOOLS mann 
FG. CO. 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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System of Slasher Control 


Results 
Guaranteed! 


With the Tycos 


If you install the Tycos System of 


Slasher Control under the supervision 


of our engineers, the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies will guarantee you 
a decrease in your warp loom stop- 
pages. 


Write today for further information. 
The sooner the System is installed, 
the quicker it starts saving you 
money. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., A. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
PLANT DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BUILDING SHORT & MASON, LTD., 

TORONTO LONDON 


Ci Slasher Con- 
trol System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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Progress in English B lowing 


and Carding Rooms 


By H. Spibey, in The Con.mercial of Manchester, Eng. 


A SURVEY of developments in cot- 
ton-spinning demands detailed 
consideration in view of the fact 
that developments in this branch of 
the industry extend over a number 
of years. Adverse trade conditions 
have been painfully impressed on 
the minds of cotton spinners and 
every possible source of ameliora- 
tion continues to be investigated. 
Within reeent years spinning milis 
have ‘heen the subject of consider- 
able attention in respect of the lay- 
out of their mixing equipments, and 
considerable improvements have 
heen effeeted, especially in the fine 
spinning section and these mills 
where the stock system of mixing 
is still in vogue. The introduction 
of pneumatic conveying systems has 


been so successful that pneumatic 


conveyors have almost entirely 
superseded the old cumbersome lat- 
Lice method. 

Although the pneumatic method 
of conveying and distributing cotton 
was introduced many years ago, it 
is only comparatively recently thal 
the system has been adopted exten- 
sively. ‘[his development possesses 
features which comply. satisfactori- 
lv with the requirements of the ma- 
chinery in the mixing and blowing 
rooms. In other sections of the in- 
dustry, however, pneumatic systems 
have found a definite place, for the 
ease With which pneumatic trunks 
can be introduced for such purposes 
as the insertion of worked-up waste 
into the mixing has proved their 
adaptability and simplicity as instal- 
lation components. 

In a pneumatic mixing system the 
general method of depositing the 
cotton from the bale-opener into the 
mixing stack is by placing Over each 
mixing a delivery box—a simple and 
effective apparatus which for many 
years has had norival. The past six 
months, however, have witnessed 
the introduction of a pneumatic sys- 
tem devoid of distributors and 
possessing several novel features. 
The bale-opener now detivers the 
cotton over one or dust trunks 
to a specially designed blower fan, 
where the cotton receives a further 
opening action before it is blown 
into special chambers. These com- 
partments, which are approximately 
airticht, are constructed of brick, 
concrete, and light steel framework, 
with asbestos sheets or other fite- 
proo! material, and are preferably 
long and narrow, 30 feet. by 10 feet 
being a suitable size to ensure even 
distribution. Into these chambers 
the cotton is blown and falls from 
a delivery mouthpiece located near 
the top of the chamber. The dust- 
laden air rises to the top, where it 
is exhausted by means of an exhaust 
fan and discharged through a dust 
and fly extractor having an outlet in 
the dust tower. Any number. of. mix- 
ing chambers can be used, valves 
being employed to direct the cotton 
into the particular chamber it is 
desired to fill, while dampers are 
provided in the exhaust pipe line to 
ensure the exhaust from the proper 


chamber. Each chamber is provid- 


‘ed with an over-pressure valve 


which automatically maintains the 
correct pressure of air in the cham- 
per. The disposition of the mixing 
chambers, the position of the blow- 
er and exhaust fans, and the ar- 
rangement of the pipe lines will, of 
course, be-determined by the condi- 
tion under. which they have to be 
employed. The eotton when in the 
chamber is in a very fleecy and open 
condition, and it is claimed that onl 
about half the quantity of cotton 
ean be put into a given mixing 
chamber when compared with lat- 
tice stack mixing—that is, about 
fifty pounds of cotton per eubic 
vard can be accommodated. One 
inportant feature of these pneu- 
matic systems is the attention which 
has been paid to the elimination or 
removal of dust from the atmos- 
phere. This is a welcome contrast 
tc the blowing room of twenty years 
azo. 

With regard to the developments 
in blowing-rooOm machinery, one 
finds on reflection that these are oc 
a more extensive character than 
would at first appear. During the 
last ten. years Improvements have 
peen gradually effected. The grad- 
ual encroachment of direct mixing 
into the field of fine cotton spinning 
at the expense of stack systems and 
the tendency towards the curtail- 
ment of treatment at this stage. of 
the mill operations are potential 
phases of development. In conse- 
quence of the increase in the open- 
ing and cleaning capacities of open- 
er installations, there is a decided 
tendency towards the elimination of 
the mtermediate scutcher. While 
this tendeney has been most notable 
in the fine spimning section of the 
industry, it would appear that even- 
tually an extension to other sections 
would be permissible, provided that 
ihe rate of progress of machine de- 
velopment is maintained. Undoubt- 
edly the elimination of this machine 
would abolish a potential source of 
“bulk” regulation and mixing in the 
spinning mill. As yet the modern 
blowing room range has undergone 
no radical improvement in regula- 
lion. On the other hand, reeent im- 
provements in the cleaning powers 
of openers and other machines may 
warrant the elimination df the inter- 
mediate scutcher, so that the per- 
missibility or otherwise of dispens- 
ing with this machine must depend 
on the extent of the cleaning capa- 
cities of other sources, the ultimate 
degree of regulation necessary and 
amount derivable from other points, 
and the discretion of the manage- 
ment, combined with the require- 
ments of quality of production. At 
the present time, however, it is not 
apparent that the three-process sys- 


Lem_in the blowing..room. is. fast. de- 


clining in popularity, and mention 
may be made of the introduction of 
single-process treatment in several 
American mills. This latter devel- 
opment must undoubtedly have a 
(Continued on Page 32, 
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Unfamiliar Languages 


BUT One fi amiliar Wor d: aad 


TEXACO 


es down the China Sea from Hong 
Kong to the shores of India—Across to 
South Africa—back to the Antipodes — over 
the length and breadth of the Eastern Hemis- 


phere. 
| 
[ . Wherever you go, the Red Star with the 
| ; Sreen “T” bearing the name TEXACO— 
awaits you. 


Texaco petroleum products lubricate great 
industries in Europe — keep wheels of 
transport and machinery of agriculture turn- 
ing freely in far off China, India, Australia, 
Africa and New Zealand—And TEXACO 
Gasoline and Golden Motor Oils are accepted 
by motorists as the Standard of quality 
everywhere. 


So go where you will throughout these coun- 
tries of unfamiliar languages—one familiar 
word will greet you--TEXACO— and the 
TEXACO Star—symbol of quality in petro- 
leum products. | 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. AD, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Discussions Practical Men 


Defective Cloth Take-up on Loom 
Editor: 

We have purchased some used 
looms, and are having trouble with 
some looms .because they do not 
take up steadily. That is, some- 
times the cloth takes up intermit- 
ently, thus making more or less thin 
p'aces. How can this be stopped? 

WEAVER. 
Thin Places in the Cloth 
Editor: 

We use a well known make of 
automatié looms, but we are having 
a great deal of trouble by having too 


many thin places woven into the 
cloth. We do not use fteeler mo- 
tions. Weare located by ourselves 


and do not always have the best 
skilled mechanics. Might also men- 
tion that our looms which were re- 
started, were purchased as good 
used machinery. If any of your 
readers would care to give us some 
advice or suggestion upon this mat- 
ter, the writer will very much .ap- 
preciate any replies. K. D. S. 


Warper Roll Rebounding 


Editor: 

What is a good arrangement to 

prevent the rebounding of a rising 

roll or of a drop roll on warpers? 
SECTION MAN, 


Inspecting Leather Covered Rolls 


Editor: 

What are the most important 
things to look for when inspecting 
leather covered top rolls? 

ROLL. 


Answer to Miss. 


Editor: 

Referring to question by Miss. as 
to what is best to do with overworn 
steel roll flutings, viz: buy new rolls 
or have them refluted? I would 
suggest, first, to exchange the roll on 
one side of the frame for the one 


on the opposite side of the frame. 


After this, these rolls will be revolv- 
ed. in the opposite direction, then 
the opposite side of the fluting 
which has not been worn at all, will 
give the same service as new flutings 
would give. 

ELL. 


Answer to Ala. 


Editor: 

Ala. states he buys his shuttles 
153” wide inside and makes his bob- 
bins 1 5-16” of diameter te allow 
1-32" of space for clearance, and yet 
receives complaints that his bobbins 
are too large. As I may be able to 
assist Ala. to solve his difficulty, 
may I be allow space enough to in- 
form him that there may be two 
reasons for his trouble. 

First, loom shuttles most always 


Editor: 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 

_ proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 
| The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it.—Editor. 


average one-half worn out, and a 


considerable shrinkage in size. As 


the shuttles wear out on the bottom, 
the capacity for a full size filling 
bobbin of yarn is limited by the 
amount of the wear which the bot- 
tom of the shuttle ‘has suffered in 


the service. It would not pay to 
throw away many good shuttles 
simply beeause the bottom have 


been worn down even up to 1-i6 of 
an inch. 

Another thing which must be con- 
sidered and which is the second rea- 
son for Ala.’s trouble; as the walls 
of the shuttle wears away, it be- 
comes so thin that the binder of the 
shuttle hox will squeeze the shuttle 
and close in the walis.of the shuttle 
so as to reduce the inside measure- 
ment. at times as much as \%& of an 
inch. The thing for Ala. to do is 
lo measure all of the shuttles right 
in the shuttle box. 

The capacity of a shuttle is never 
<reater than the imside width of 
same while being bound within the 
box by the shuttle binder. While 
the width is bemg measured, the 
depth should also be measured. 
Then the diameter of the filling bob- 
bins shonld never exceed the aver- 
age inside dimensions of the shut- 
Lies in the loom. SUN. 


Hard on Loom Harnesses 


When buying looms for five har- 
ness work, what is the best harness 
motion to specify? We are now 
‘using the compound lifting motion, 
but we find it too hard on the har- 


nesses, particularly on the back 
harness. Can this be remedied? 
R. 8. 

If R. S. will observe the pulleys 


on the compound lifting arrange- 
ment which raise the harnesses al- 
ternately from one to five, he will 
probably learn that the pulleys may 
be too large. If these pulleys are 
too large or about say 3% inches of 
Giameter, they mav be reduced in 
size to 244 inches diameter. This 
will ease up very much on the har- 
ness lifting. That is, instead of 
being raised with a jerk, they will 
be given an easier raising motion, 
and which will be much easier on 
the warp yarn. Now, as to the best 
motion to be ordered for another 


new loom equipment. This opetis 
up a big consideration. But in brief 
will say that the dobby motion will 
be the easiest on the yarn and give a 
wider range of service for various 
patterns in case they are so needed 
later. 

The eompound motion will con- 
sume less power than either the 
dobby or the large overhead spring 
system. If the dobby head motions 
are’ not needed to make variely 
work, TI would stick to the compound 
lifting system. 

GREENVILLE. 


California Mills Have. 264-Inch Loom 


Oakland, Cal. — California Cotton 
Mills is constructing for its Oaklan/ 
plant a heavy duck loom which will 
be used exclusively for 
dryer canvas. The loom will have 
reed space of 276 inches with cotton 
width capacity of 264 inches, and 
will require 5,700 square feet of floor 
space. 


Bad Picking 


The following list of causes of bad 
picking was given in the Bulletin of 
the National Association 
Manufacturers and has been made 
out and divided into groups. While 
the cause may be primarily due to 
any one of the troubles listed, it is 
more frequently a combination of 
ern that is the basis of the trou- 
ble: 


Shuttle Flying Out. 


1. Shuttle box too tight. 

2. Shuttle box to loose. 

3. Shuttle box too open at the 

mouth. 
4. A badly shaped or worn shut- 

tle. 

». Pick too strong. 

. Pick too weak. 

. Pick not at proper time. 

. Worn picker. 

9. Picker too low. 

10. Rebounding shuttle. 

11. Overfaced reed. 

12. Underfaced reed. 

13. Yarn too high off race plate. 

14. Loose top shed. 

15. Individual loose ends. 

16. Loose race plate. 

17. Paral‘el motion loose or worn. 

18. Springy or split picker stick. 


weaving . 


of Cotton’ 


19. Temple too high off 
board. 


20. Box back out of line. 


On Box Looms. 


race 


21. Wrong timing of box ‘motion. 

22. Groove worn in picker stick 
from contact with raw hide picker. 

23. Center stop motion wires too 
low or out of time. 

The above causes are also peculiar 
to banging off of looms but are the 
main causes of flying shuttles. 


: Loom Banging. 

Late pick. 

. Early pick. 

. Weak pick. 

. Strong pick. 

. Cracked or part broken 

straps. 
6. Lug 


4 


lug 


strap too tight or too 


loose. 


7. Cracked picker stick. 

8. Rebounding shuttle. 

a. Pick too strong. 
bh. Not enough check. 

c. Loose box. 

d. Protector finger slipping. 

9. Loose picker stick. 

10. Belt slipping. 

114. Lost motion in cone. 

12. Worn cone or cone stud. 

13. Worn picking point. 

14. Picking shaft lifting. 

15. Picking shaft not vertical. 

16. Slack driving pulley. 

17. Belt too slack. 

18. Irregular power speed. 

19. Picker stick not in right align- 
ment. 

20. Loose or broken picking arm. 

21. Badly shaped or worn binder. 

22. Broken binder pin. 

23. Breast beam too high or too 
low. 

24. Shed too small or not properly 
adjusted. 

25. Broken heddles. 

26. Knot or snarl in warp. 

27. Warp too tight. : 

28. Dirty shuttle or shuttle box. . 

29. Projecting reed wires. 

30. Bobbins too large for shuttle. 

31. Change of atmosphere. 

32. Lug straps too far from picker 
stick. 

33. Shedding cams too early or too 
late. 
Looms Stopping. 


1. Filling catching on fork. 

2. Fork too far through grate. 

3. Not sufficient friction on filling 
in shuttle. 

4. Filling slipping up or down on 
fork. 

». Wrong timing of stop motion 
cam. 

6. Crooked running shuttle. 

7. Stand for shipper handle worn. 

8. Occasional rubbing of dagger 
against frog. 

9, Broken warp end. 

10. Cutting filling. 

a. Groove in shuttle not deep 
enough. 

b. Temp'e too low. 
-¢. Sharp eyelet in shuttle. 

d. Shuttle rising in’ box. 

e. Sharp filling fork and grate. 

f. Crooked running shuttle. 
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‘g. Shuttle spindle sharp. 

h. Binder rubbing on box bottom. 

i. Bobbin jumping up in shuttle 
due to loose shuttle spring. 

j. Selvedge too tight. 

k. Temple striking reed. 

l. Lay having too much sideway 
play will cut filing at grate. 

m. Badly worn binder pin or pin 
hele. 


Glanzstoff Has Testing 
Laboratory 


Merchants manufacturers, 
ever anxious to learn more about 
new materials, may now avail them- 
selves of the new testing laboratory 
end permanent exhibition, which 
the Americun Glanzstlolf Corporation 
has recently installed on the adja- 
cent floor beneath the main offices 
at 180 Madison Avenue, according 
to an announcement from B. C. Dun- 
lop, vice-president. 


The completely equipped !abora- 


tory is under the direction of T. H. 
Burkhardt, whose staff has every 
facility for teehnical work with 
yarns. of every description The 


testing of Glanzstoff varns, or: fab- 
rics coutaming them, for tensile 


strengths. under varying conditions 
of humidity, is  aecomplished 
through an automatically controlled 
humidifying apparatus, which estab- 
lishes and maintains any degree of 
air moisture while tests are being 
imade. There is also a comp'ete dye- 
ing unit for testing the reactions of 
Glanzstoff and kindred yarns and 
apparatus for photo-micography. In 
addition to preparing data for the 
American Glanzstoff Corp., this de- 
partment prepares scientifically 
curate information concerning 
Glanzstoff yarn for merchants and 
manufacturers, 

The permanent exhibition in- 
cludes woven and knitted fabrics 
fashioned into garments of the lat- 
est modes, as well as piece goods of 
velvels, brocades, georgettes, crepes, 


villes, ninons, fine batistes, satins, 
twils,, linings, shirtings made of 


Glanzstoff yarn and Glanzstoff in 
combination with silk, wool and cot- 
ton. 

The display. equipment for these 
labries has been especially designed 
by Lyon & Taylor, architects. It is 
modernistic in its motif with color, 
form and lighting harmoniously 
blended. 

To retailers, the displays. will 
serve as demonstrations of the most 
effective methods of merchandising 
—commanding the attention of con- 
sumers with displays of fabries that 
show life, color and beauty. 


Goodyear Tire Plant in 
Alabama 


Gadsden, Ala.—-Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company will construct a 
tire plant here, the first unit of 
which will have a capacity of 5,000 
lires per day, according to an- 
nouncement here by Clifton Slusser, 
vice-president of the company. 

The initial unit will employ about 
1,800 men, with an annual payroll 
estimated at $2,000,000 and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stusser, will be the first 
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step in an expansion program of 
their company which will ultimately 
mean the employment here of about 
10,000 workers, with corresponding 
increases in plant investment, out- 
put, payrolls, etc. 

The primary factors resulting in 
the location here of their new plant, 
Mr. Slusser pointed out, are the 
large supply of native labor, ample 
supp-y of water from the 
river, proximity to tire fabric mills, 
one of which is owned by Goodyear, 
central location in the large and 
rapidly growing Southern tire mar- 
ket, favorable tax rates, low cost 
fuel and electric power. 

A 276-acre site is under option and 
housing has been arranged. Con- 
struction will begin as soon as pre- 
lminaries can be completed, not 
later than January ist, and the plant 
is expected to be in operation by 
midsummer, Mr. Slusser stated. 


Cotton Consumed Shows 
Decline 


Washington.—The Census Bureau 
announced that cotton consumed 
during November totalled 610,884 
bales of lint- and 68,569 bales of lint- 
ers compared with 618,788 bales of 
line and 76,093 bales of linters in 
October and 626,742 hales of linters 
in November last year. 

Cotton on November 
us follows: 


In consuming 
566,878 bales of lint and 131,894 bales 
of linters, compared with 41,194;961 
of lint and 109,047 of linters Octo- 
ber 31 this year and 1,551,776 of lint 
and 172,077 of linters on November 
30 last year. 

In. public storage and at com- 
presses 5,252,843 bales of lint and 54,- 
of linters compared with 
4,635,981 of lint and 45,983 of linters 
on October 31 this year and 5,973,958 
of lint and 55,052 of linters on No- 
vember 30 last year. 

Cotton imported during Novem- 
ber totailed 39,213 bales compared 
with 27,840 bales in October this 
year and 28,845 bales in November 
last year. 

Exports totalled 1,427,699 bales 
not including linters which number- 
ed 23,806 bales compared with 1.- 
240,702 bales and 11,264 of linters 
and 984,254 bales of lint and 17,697 
of linters in November last year. 

Cotton spindles active during No- 
vember numbered 30,596,840 com- 
pared with 30,315,086 in October this 
year and 32,314,114 in November last 
year. 

Statistics for 
States included: 

Cotton consumed during Novem- 
ber 469,192 bales compared with 
469,191 hales compared with 469,252 
in November last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30 was 
held as follows: — 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
224,447 bales compared with 1,134,- 
609 on November 30 last year and in 
publie storage and at public com- 
presses 5,148,598 compared with 5,- 
673,081 on November 30 last year. 

Cotton spind'es active during No- 
vember numbered 17,906,874 
ed with 17,877,478 in November last 
year. 
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EXCELLENT FASTNESS 
to LIGHT 


Pyrazol Fast Red 8BL 
Pyrazol Fast Red FL 
Pyrazol Fast Orange RL 
Pyrazol Fast Orange GL 
Pyrazol Fast Yellow 4GL 
Pyrazol Fast Brown B 
Pyrazol Fast Brown G 
Pyrazol Fast Brown 3RL 


Pyrazol Fast Blue 4GL 
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Pyrazol Fast Grey R 
Pyrazol Fast Black L 
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Attendance at Dyers, Bleachers and 
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Finishers Meeting 


MONG those who registered at 

the meeting of the Dyers, 
Bleachers. Finishers and Merceriz- 
ers Division of the Southern Textile 
Association at Greenville, were the 
following: 


Arnold, I. Dewey, Appleton Mfg. Co, 
Anderson, §. C. 


Arrington, Jno. W., President, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. 


Arrington, R. W., Supt., Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. 
Ballenger, Frank, Parker High 


School, Greenville, S. C. 


Bailey, James M., Production Mgr., 
Slater Mfg. Co., Slater, S. C. 


Barker, James T., Jr., Supt., Green 
River Mfg. Co.; Tuxedo, N. C 


Barnett, Jack, Parker High School, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Barr, Robert G.. Sales & Service. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Batters, L. S., Dyer, Thies Dyeing & 
Process Co., Belmont, N. C, 

Beane, A. F., Overseer Dycing, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Bobo, C. C.. Slasher, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Bothamleyv, John, Salesman, John 
Campbell Co., Atlanta, Ga. 7 
Bronum, L. A. Qverseer Dyeing, 
Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N.C. 
Cain, €. W., Supt., Excelsior Mills, 

Union, S. C. 

Ca'houn, Jr.. M. M., Chemist, Ware 
Shoals Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 

Chapman, Jas.. Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills. Inman, 8. C. 

Chase, Julian T., National Aniline & 
Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Convers, W. P., Farmer, Greenville, 
C. 

Coplin, J. E., Dyer, Monaghan: Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Cottingham, A. H., Gen’l Mer., Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Go., Greenville, §. 

Daniel, D. W., Teacher, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson Co'lege, 8S. C. 

Davenport, H. W., Asst. Supt., Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co. Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 

Dayton, C: R:, Salesman, T.. A. Mar- 
lowe, Chartotte, N. C. 
Duckworth, J. G., Mfg. Agent, Green- 

ville, §S. CG. 

Fenidel, George P., Chemist, Union 
Bleachery, Greenvil’e, C, 

Foil, R. M., Night Foreman, Can- 
non Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
Franks, E. A, Supt., Dunean Mill, 

Greenville, S. C. 
Gallagher, John H. Wet Finisher, 


Southern Worsted Corp., Green- 
ville, C. 
Gallaway, J. V., Head Chemist, 


Ridgeview Hos. Mill, Newton, N. C. 


Gaul, Thomas #H., Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C. 
Getaz, David, Production Mer. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, C. 
Ginter, Karl, Dyer, Industrial Dye- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gregg, J. M.. Secretary,..Southern 
' Textile Association, Charlotte, N. 
C. 
Gregg, L. A., Demontrator, DuPont 
Dyestuifs, Charlotte, N. 


Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co., Greenville, S. U. 
Haddock, Paul F., Sou. Mer., A. Klip- 

stein Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Hall, Connor, Parker High School, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Harris, Carl R., Supt., Erwin Cotton 
Mills No. 3, Gooleemee, N. C. 

Harris, J. C., Jr.,. Production Fore- 
man, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 

Hayes, Clifford B., Gen’l Supt., Paci- 
fic Mills, Lyman, S8.. C. 

Heldman, J. M., Supt. Bleachery, 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Hollis, B. P., Supt., Schoo's, Mona- 
ehan Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Southern Agent, 
Fales & Jenks Machy. Co., Green- 
ville, S. G. 


Huff, J. H., Supt., Camperdown Mill, 
Greenville, S. 


Ivey, W. R., DuPont Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

Johnson, John A., Sou. Rep. W. H. 
and F. John, Jr., Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Johnson, T. R., Chemist, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
C. 

Jones, J. B., -Asst.. Dyer, 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

Kile, L., L., Bleachery, American 
Yarn & Process Co., Mt. Holly, N. 

Kmball, Marie; Piano Teacher, Park- 
er High Sehool, Greenvil'e, S. C. 

King, T. C., Gen’l Supt., Yarns Corp. 

of America, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Klages; John H., Megr., The Powers 
Regulator Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Klumph, Edwin W., Charlotte, N. C. 

Leeper, D. D., Asst. Supt., Ware 
Shoals Bleaehery, Ware Shoals, S. 
C. 

Lewis, J. A., Silk Dyer, Judson Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Locky, S., Overseer, Pacific Mill, Ly- 
man, C. 

McDails, Arthur §., Dyer, Sou. 
Worsted Corp., Greenville, S. C. 
MeDowell, J. W., Finishing, Camper- 

down Mill, Greenville, €. 

MacIntyre, A. Ferguson, Agent, Ap- 
pleton Co., Anderson, S. C. 

MacIntyre, D. W., Demonstrator, 
DuPont Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mackenzie, Malcolm, Sandoz Chem. 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mahon, Harold, Judson Mills, Green- 
vile, 

Marlowe, Tom A., Sou. Agent, L. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., Charlotte, N. 
C. 

Marnoch, W. 8., Overseer 
Pacifie Mills, Lyman, S. C. 

Mitchell, Burton F., Supt., American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 

Montague, Jas. J,, Sou, Agent, Litch- 
field Shuttle Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Murray, J. D., Specialties, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Nanney, Roy, Chemist, Thies Dyeing 
& Processing Co., Belmont, N. C. 
Neely, J. B., Asst: Dyer, Thies Dye- 
ing & Processing Co., Belmont, N. 

C. 

Norris, John W., B'eaching, Union 

Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


Union 


Dyeing, 


Nuckolls, Tom, Dyer, 
Plush Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Oliphant, A. D., Textiie World, 
Greenville, C. 

Parker, Wm. C., Asst. Finisher, Paci- 
fic Mill, Lyman, §. C. 

2--Among those 

Patrick, C. H., Jr. Asst. Chermist, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

Patterson, R. F., Foreman, Cannon 
Mills Uo., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Editor, Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Pickup, J. H., Bleacher and Finisher, 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Co., 
Fieldale, Va. 

Potter, C. D., Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Potter, Carl H., Sec. 

Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. 

C. 

Puckett, W. W., Overseer Dyeing, 


Southern Franklin Process Co., 
Greenville, S. CG. 
Ramsbottom, John, Supt., Lyman 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, C. 

Revell, Howard J., Supt., Piedmont 
Print Works, Taylors, §, C. 

Riee, KE. B., Pres. and Treas., Blair 
Mills, Belton, 8S. C. 

Richardson, W. H., Overseer, Acme 
Loom Harness & Reed Co., Green- 
ville, S CG. 

Riley, S. O., Stracher, Ware Shoals 
Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Row'ey, John J., Dry Finisher, Sou. 
Worsted Coro., Greenville, S. C. 
Schaefier, J. J. B. Ford Co., 

Wlandotte, Mich. 

Smith, Aug. W., Jr., Asst. Gen’l Megr,, 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S.C. 
Stewart, Wm. W., Dyer, Renfrew 

Plant, Travelers Rest, S. C. 

Stough, Mike, Salesman, A. Klip- 
stein & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Stout, J. R.. Dyer, Camperdown Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

summer, J. F., Asst. Bleacher, Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Go., Mt. 
Holy, 

Terryberry, E. M., Salesman, How- 


ard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Thompson,. A. R., Jr.. Sou. Mer., 


Rohm & Haas Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Vaughan, J. W., Jr., Mfrs. Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Volk, John L., Dyer, Aberfoyle Go., 
Belmont, N.-C. 

Wade, R. T. M., Asst. to Supt., Green- 
ville, S. 

Walker, Chas. P., Sa'esman, E. & F. 
King & Coa., Boston, Mass. 

Tourtellot, Carl T.. Gen’l Mer., Ren- 


Piedmont 


and Mgr., 
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frew Plant and Brandon Corp., 
Travelers Rest, 8. C. 

Ward, Arthur, Supt., Renfrew Mfg. 
Go., Traveiers Rest, 8. CG. 

Wells, W. R., Supt., The Elmore Co., 
-Spindale, N. C. 

Westmoreland, P. C., Salesman, J. B. 
Ford Co., Greenville, 

Whelle, Wilfred, Jr., Second Hand, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. GC. 

White. Jas. L, Salesman, National 
Aniline & Chem. CGo., Charlotte, N. 

| 

Williams, W. B., Overseer Weaving, 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, 5. C. 

Wilson, Broadus P., Lab. Chemist, 
Southern Franklin Process Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Eagle and Phenix Mills Win 
Decision 


Columbus. Ga—Petition for in- 


junction and accounting, brought by 


Aflen F. Coulter, R. L. Duke and 
others about three months ago 
against the Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
of Columbus, charging infringement 
of U. S. letters patent No. 1,671,855, 
issued May 20, 1928, to Mr. Coulter 
on a scalloped cam attachment for 
use on a spinning machine bunch- 
huilder, was denied as to both at 
the conclusion of a two-day hearing 
here before Federal Judge Bascom 
S. Deaver on Friday night about 11 
o'clock. 

Argument in the case was heard 
at the night session of the court. 

McCutcheon, Bowden & Gaggstat- 
ter Go., petitioners and counsel for 
plaintiffs, announce that an appeal 
will be taken immediate-y to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Cireuit. 

It is understood that the decision 
of the court was influenced largely 
by testimony of Robert P. Haines, of 
Boston, patent attorney, representing 
the Draper Corporation, of Hopedale, 
Mass., manufacturers of the Bur- 
dette bunch-builder, on which the 
Coulter cam is user in the docal 
mills. 

On the question of equivalents, it 
was the contention of the defense 
that the patent issued to Mr. Coul- 
fer is not a valid one in that idea 
was known and used more than two 
years prior to its issuance, and thal 
its use was by license, expressed or 
implied from Mr. Cou-.ter, former 
employee at the local mills. 


Band ut Dallas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas 


Reading from left to right: 


Clyde Groves, O. DeLatte, Earl Strickland, 


Dennis .Milburn,..Byron Berry, Jessie Whittington, James Redden, Earl 
Boyanton, Herman Se.man, Floyd Bratcher, Otto Redden, J. C. Nicols, How- 
ard MeGuffey, Henry Perry, Mefford, John Cotton, Harold MeGuffey, Roy 
Stone, Less Pherson, Arthur Thomas, A. L. Whetstone, J. G. Mathews, and 


George St. Peter, Director. 
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Buy U S BETTER BOBBINS 


US Automatic Loom Bobbins are held to close tolerances 
of accuracy. Butt and tip diameters, ring spacing, and dis- | 
tance below the bottom ring must all conform to the U $ 
Standard. There is no room in any mill for costly, smash- 
making, nondescript automatic loom bobbins made to sell at 
low prices. 


+ 


Extra value is built into U S Bobbins through careful 
selection of split stock, seasoning, gauging, testing, and in- 
spection. 


Steel for U S rings is bought on analysis and checked by 
test. Every ring is tempered in electric ovens to an absolute 
degree of uniformity and is gauged for straightness. 


There is a U § finish to meet any condition or to suit any 
requirement for cotton, wool, worsted, silk or rayon filling. 


The reason that U S$ enamelled bobbins withstand the modern severe 
conditioning processes and give better satisfaction is that we do, and 
always have done, our own enamelling. Each operation from start to 

| finish, including proper fitting to the spindle, is under the direction of 
US experts. 


Uniformly better enamel bobbins do not just happen. Moisture 
content, shrinkage during the baking process, thickness of enamel coats, 
must all be calculated, with experience as the great teacher. The ad- 
vantage of seventeen years’ additional experience has enabled us to 
build a value into U S$ Automatic Loom bobbins that will more than 
offset any slight difference that there may be in the first cost. 


Measurements at all these 
. Specify U S Udylite processed rings on your next order and get rid points are guaranteed to defi- 
of rust spots in your cloth. nite degrees of accuracy. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: | 
. HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U $ salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
~< real helpful and un dertanding service 


™~ 
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HE year that has just passed in 

the textile industry has perhaps 
been one of the most strenuous 
years in its history. If the financial 
ledgers of all of the industries could 
be recapitulated, the showing would 
be rather discouraging, but in the 
great harmonic adjustment of life 
other advantages have presented 
themselves, which off-set the loss in 
financial remuneration. 
' All writers on business and eco- 
nomic subjects speak of cycles of 
many types through which social 
and economic life pass. . It would 
seem to a layman that industry in 
general, and particularly the textile 
industry, has passed through a pro- 
duction cycle. By this is meant that 
industry up to the present time has 
given attention largely to ‘the pro- 
duction of materials without any in- 
tense study of how and where and 
when and why they are consumed. 
So much attention has been given 
to the production end:that by means 
of the various improvements that 
have come through this study, sup- 
ply has exceeded demand. 

It would seem, therefore, that in- 
dustry is in the beginning of a new 
eycle, in which distribution and con- 
sumption must be given perhaps 
more attention than production. 

Inasmuch as we huve indicated 
above that economic distress in the 
textile indusiry has been. off-set 
somewhat by. other advantages, it 
may be pertinent to discuss some of 
these. 

I remember some time ago in talk- 
ing with a mill man about the ope- 
rating prob!ems of a mill, he made 
the following statement: “There is 
but one way to operate a mill and 
that is to start it up Monday morn- 
ing and drive the dickens out of it 
until Saturday night;” and this kind 
of philosophy was iargely the philo- 
sophy of a large number of mill men 
at the beginning of this depression, 
and even yet it is lingering in the 
minds of far too many people, The 
industry has begun to take stock of 
the various kinds of products that 
it is making and the average annual 
consumption and the channels 
through which these are being dis- 
tributed, and the changes that may 
take place in these products due to 
the rapidly changing desires of the 
pubhe. 

They have learned that it is ex- 
tremely hazardous to carry a great 
stock of merchandise on hand, with 
the hopes of ultimately getting rid 
of it at a fair price. | 

They have also learned in some 
degree at least that all textile mills 
have some problems in common, 
and, particularly, groups of mills 
manufacturing like commodities. 
They have found that there are a 
lot of honest and honorable men in 
the industry, who are willing to co- 
operate on constructive policies, and 
they have also Icarned to appreciate 
the necessity for this co-operation. 

One of the principal causes of the 
prevailing excess production in cot- 
ton manufacturing plants, particu- 
larly in the South, is the impelling 
humanitarian desire of many mill 
officials to endeavor to carry on con- 


Profitable Adversity 


By Wm. M. MeLaurine, Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


tinuous operations in order that the 
many thousands of people engaged 
in the industry may have an eco- 
nomie means of earning a livelihood. 
This year has taught them, how- 
ever, that there is more relief and 
greater service rendered to the peo- 
ple in the mills, through a sane and 
sensible operation of their plans un- 
der destrained conidtions, in adapt- 
ing production to demand, 
there is in excessive operation with 
long periods of curtailment. 


Intermittent operation of plants 
and intense competition have caused 
the mill managers to give more at- 
tention to cost accounting than has 
ever been devoted to this subject be- 
fore. The efficiency of men, the ef- 
ficiency of machines, and the elimi- 
nalion of waste have all been studi- 
ed in the working out of more re- 
liable cost systems. For the first 
Lime many mill managers are able 
fo determine accurately the cost of 
any construction, and out of this 
has come changes in manufacturing 
policies, both as to kinds of product 
manufactured and methods of man- 
ufacturing. Each mill is endeavor- 


ing to make a fair profil on each: 


article produced rather than some- 
how to have a general idea of profit 
on the summation of the entire 


‘products. 
Active attention has been paid to— 


the selling and distributing end of 
the imdustry, and more attention 
will be given during the coming 
year than has been devoted to that 
at this time. 

It is the idea of many of our 
Southrn manufacturers that our 
present merchandising methods are 
archaic, toc diverse and unsystema- 
tized. Some have expressed the 
thought that those mills not selling 
their proaucts direct, er through 
commission houses that have sensed 
the new situation, are in a rather 
helpless and hopeless condition: 
hence there has grown up in the tex- 
lile industry a serious desire upon 
the part of many o its members to 
have more inormation and more di- 
rection in the distribution of its 
products, 

There has been a feeling that cot- 
ton products, as a utility, have fair- 
ly well maintained their position; 
but this is not altogether true. Com- 
petitive and synthetic fabrics have 
made serious inroads, and these in- 
roads have been made possible by 
effective, co-operative effort. Sub- 
stitutes have been made for cotton 
because th makers of the substi- 
tutes, Lhrough organized eort, have 
driven into the minds of the public 
the merits of their products; while 
the cotton manufacturers, in a large 
measure, have been waiting for the 
public to demand their products. 

Socially, cotton seems to have 
largely droped to a low place in sex 
appeal, as one of our writers has 
expressed it. In this there is no 
reference to Freudian psychology, 
but woman today is our greastest 
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than . 


purchaser of many articles and this 
is particularly true in _ fabrics. 
The manufacturers, converters and 
finishers, im a large measure, it 
seems, thought that cotton fabrics 
had a title, in fee simple, to the de- 
mands of, womankind through ser- 
vice and sentiment. 


These people have found that the 
public may not want what the mills 
product, and that the mills must 
find and produce what these new 
buyers desire. There is no reason 
or excuse for cotton textile products 
to be in low caste. It is not the 
fault of the public. It is the fault 
of the producers. They are produc- 
ing fabrics out of harmony with 
social demands, and, therefore, thev 
are social outcasts. One has but to 
look through the pages of any of 
our standard and popular magazines 
to read about rayon, celanese and 
this class of product; yellow pine, 
copper and brass, face brick and 
dozens of other ‘rather common- 
place articles that have been ele- 
vated to a dignity and aristocracy, 
demanding thought and attention so 
impressively that they seem a social 
necessity in our economic life. 

The cotton textile industry has 
realized this year more than ever 
that the public ear and the public 
mand must be reached with logic 
and reason in style, color and de- 
sign, in attractiveness, as well as 
well as utililty,.im harmony as well 
as durability, in smartness and in 
individuality. The public has not 
condemned cotton fabrics, they have 
forgotten them; so busily engaged 
have they been in thinking of other 
fabrics that have been flashed be- 
fore their. minds so vividly where- 
ever they have turned. 


The cotton textile industry rea- 
lizes that it has overlooked this in 
its program, and that it must step 
into the field of action and demand 
its part of publie attention if it 
hopes. to dignify and protect its 
products, and get from the public 
the palronage which it so justly de- 
serves. 

In connection with the above idea, 
the yarn and gfey goods mills have 
looked down the vista which con- 
nects them with their consumers 
and have that dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing are some of the processes 
that separate them from those who 
use much of their goods. As a re- 
sult, particularly in the South, we 
find that these processes are being 
seriously considered and in many 
instances being incorporated as a 
part of the plant activity. In other 
words, the mills have learned that 
through a closer contact with their 
consumers, they can more easily as- 
certain and meet their require- 


ments, and more intelligently direct 


production, 

The cotton textile industry has 
found that this 1s an age of research, 
an age of investigation, an age of 
new demand, and an age in which 
demands are changing, and while 


there is no elaborate’ research 
agency fully inaugurated, there is 
an embryo organization which is 
destined soon to develop that will 
give a large amount of time and en- 
ergy, looking into the new and 
rapidly changing world, seeking for 
new uses. 

The research organizations of 
other industries have been studied 
and the results are rather amazing, 
hence the assurance of the textile 
leaders that this department will 
discover for them industrial puien- 
tialities now unknown. 


The textile industry has advanced 
to its present growth without any 
great effort. This may sound rather 
doubtful, but cotton txtile produets 
have been so staple that there. has 
been a natural demand that oniy 
needed to be met by the mills up to 
a recent period. 

Some of the proposed new uses 
have been of great value already to 
the industry, and significantly indi- 
cate the value of such a department. 
Some others read like romance, and 
while some of these may be appar- 
ently far removed from the fieid of 
practicality, almost every progress- 
ive idea has seemed the same at its 
birth. Some of the suggestions that 
have been made are interesting for 
this reason, if for no other than they 
indicate life, and action. The tex- 
tile manufacturers have learned 
that with the industry still growing 
in spindieage and in efficiency, and 
with production capacity still in- 
creasing, new uses must be found. 

Another idea that has attained 
prominence in this period of ad- 
versity has been the importance of 
financial independence. During this 
period many poorly financed mills 
have had a_ tread-mill. policy of 
helplessness, and because of their 
financial condition, have simply had 
to adopt policies contrary to ail eco- 
nomic reasoning. As a result many 
mill managers have considered 
means of bringing this type of unit 
back into the realm of financial re- 
sponsibility. This thinking has de- 
veloped what has been termed the 
merger idea, and since its develop- 
ment, it has extended not only to 
this particular group of mills, but to 
olher groups as well. 

With more than two thousand in- 
dependent units in the cotton textile 
industry, it is plainly evident. that 
economic strife is bound to exist: 
because since it is difficult to-get 
a few people to adopt a sane eco- 
nomic policy, the task seems impos- 
sible with such a large number as 
is indicated. 

How far this idea will obtain, and 
whether or not the mills’ hope will 
be realized, is still a matter of con- 
Jecture, but many of the leaders of 
the industry feel that there is suf- 
ficient merit in the idea to give it 
serious study. | 

Not only is the merger idea per- 
vading ¢he ranks of mill men, but 
it is also pervading the commission 
houses. No concrete plans have yet 
been evolved, but there seems to be 
but little doubt that the new year 
will bring forth improved methods 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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GREAT deal of confusion exists 

in the minds of business men re- 
garding the differing qualifications 
of the accountant, auditor and book- 
keeper. 

Their relative positions in the 
field of accountancy maywe defined 
thus The functions of an account- 
ant are creative; those of the audi- 
tor, inspective; those of the book- 
keeper are chiefly mechanical. 

The accountant organizes the ac- 
counts in accordince with the re- 
quirements of the business, devises 
the methods, and superintends their 
operation. His work is creative and 
constructive. 

The' auditor criticises, reviews and 
inspects the accounts and transac- 
tions for a given period, to detect 
and expose. irregularities of all 
descriptions and to familiarize those 
concerned with facts and conditions, 
as in his unbiased opinion they ac- 
tually exist. His work is therefore 
inspective and analytical. 

The bookkeeper records the trans- 
actions as they transpire, in accord- 


ance with rules established by the . 


accountant. His work is to a great 
extent purely mechanical. 

The value of an accountant’s in- 
telligent criticism of conditions, 
methods and accounts is too often 
under-estimated. 


The mere checking of transac- 
actions and verification of additions 
is not auditing, though these are 
often the accepted requirements, 
simply because the duties, respon- 
sibilities and requisite qualifications 
of the professional accountant are 
too often confounded with those of 
the bookkeeper. Frequently ordi- 


nary bookkeepers, auditing commit- 


tees, attorneys and people tempor- 
arily unemployed, who in_ such 


events are usually styled “Expert 


Accountants,” whose knowleage as 
a rule has been required in some 
business college, and whose experi- 
ence is limited to one or two lines of 
business, put themselves forward 
and undertake to do work for which 
they are altogether unfitted, work 
which only the skilled professional 
accountant and auditor can properly 
perform. Of course, the results ob- 
fained and reports submitted by 
these novices are rarely satisfac- 
tory. They scarcely ever exhibit re- 
sults as they have transpired, or 
conditions as they actually exist— 
to say nothing about the absence of 
an intelligent criticism of existing 
weak conditions, defective or inade- 
quate methods, management = or 
elassification of accounts. In many 
instances deplorable condilions and 
erroneous methods remain wunob- 
served, and therefore unaltered. 

An. audit, if properly and system- 
atically conducted, means far more 
than the mere checking of transac- 
tions, comparing vouchers or deter- 
mining the arithmetical accuracy of 
accounts and ledgers. 

It involves an inspection of the 
business in its entirety upon funda- 
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Advantages of Independent Audit By 
a Professtonal Accountant 


(Reprint of a Treatise by Alfred K. Glover, Charlotte, N. C.) 


mental business principles, includ- 
ing a critical review of existing 
methods, efficiency of employees 
and practical operations of the busi- 
ness, upon lines conducive to safety, 
as related to the business itself and 
as protective of individual interests, 
as related to those financially inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 


Unfortunately the value of such 
audits is appreciated by only a com- 
paratively small percentage of busi- 
ness men. 


People requiring the services of a 
lawyer, -physician or _ architect, 
choose these men carefuily. Why 
then should business men and ad- 
ministrators of public institutions 
disregard fitness and special train- 
ing in their choice of men to or- 
ganize or review their accounts? 

Too often and to the detriment of 
the parties at interest are persons 
appointed to act in this capacity 
chosen from either a political, per- 
sonal or social point of view, rather 
than from the standpoint of ability 
to discharge these important duties 
in a full and thorough manner. 

A standard of skill and ability as 


well as experience far superior and 


in excess of that possessed or at- 
tained by the average bookkeeper 
should certainly receive due consid- 
eration and proper recognition. 

It must be admitted that in case 
where special training, experience, 
and intimate knowledge of account- 
ancy and business administration 
are absent. it is a complete farce to 
imagine for one moment that such 
practitioners can make thorough 
business audits or properly conduct 
investigations of intricate accounts. 

Auditing is too serious a matter to 
be trifled with. The evil that can 
be wrought by an incompetent prac- 
tilioner is as great as that which 
may be caused by a quack mediéal 
practitioner. 

The accountant stands in the 
same relation to all matters of or- 
ganization, the installation of busi- 
ness and factory systems and the 
supervision of conducting the ac- 
counts, that the architect bears to 
the preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions and the subsequent erection of 
buildings. Just as the architect 
must be familiar with the construc- 
tion of all classes of buildings, the 
accountant must have such exten- 
sive knowledge of accountancy and 
up-to-date aceounting methods, 
business administration and customs 
that he can correctly and efficiently 
organize the accounting § depart- 
ments of any kind of. business, and 
detect flaws and weak points in ex- 
isting methods. 

It follows then that the correct 
organization of efficient system of 
account and performance of conelu- 
sive business audits and investiga- 
tions of any enterprise or ‘insiitu- 
tion can only be accomplished by 
men having the necessary skill, 
judgment and experience. 

‘Continued on Page 26) 


Where to Look for 
More Running-Time 


You look on the dial of a Veeder-Root Counter for one 
main thing:—you are looking for more picks per day. 
You want to see a loom average more running time. 
The fact that you /ook for higher production will lead 
the weaver to see that you get it: For his record is 
there to be watched. 


Write for Textile Counter Booklet 
or ask for a trial of the Counters 


General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy. Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


YOO ]/NCORPORATEL 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Special Representatives for North and 
South Carolina: 
Carolina Speciaity Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ne 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it —— its value in success- 
ful weaving. | 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Hubbard, Texas 
L. G. Moore 


Greenville, 8. C., 
W. W. Greer 
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Specialty Weaving 
in Southern Mills 


HOSE who eontending 

for many years that the South 
could not make high quality fine 
and faney goods may not have no- 
-ticeed the following statement which 
recently appeared in a New York 
dry goods paper: 


Some recent developments in specialty 
weaving in Southern mills are in a class 
alone in wide jacquard work and are dis- 
tinctly competitive with the finest of the 
foreign importations. 

Mills are turning out fine colored terry 
cloths and furniture upholsteries that are 
not only unique in design, construction and 
colorings, but are blazing a new trail in 
domestic production along those general 
lines. 

The truth is that the cotton mill 
operatives of the South can produce 
goods equal in quality and attract- 
iveness to those woven or knit in 
any other section of the country. 


The idea that the employees in 
our mills did not have the intelli- 
gence and ski! to produce fine and 
faney goods has prevailed in several 
sections and seems to continue to 
prevail even after we have. goods 
upon the market which buyers ad- 
mit equal or excell those made in 
other fine goods centers 


There was an idea that the South 
could only produce coarse yarns, 8's 
to 16's, and when the Atherton Mills 
were organized at Charlotte, in 1893, 
to make 26’s and 30’s yarns, a prom- 
inent textile machinery manufac- 
turer of New England made a spe- 
cial trip to Charlotte to protest 
against any such folly. 


Miller, Jr.. who was treas- 
urer of the Atherton Mill and who 
prior to his death was spinning 
120's in the Elizabeth Mills of Char- 
lotte, told the writer many times of 


the conference which was held by 
I>. A. Tompkins and the other Ath- 


erton Mill organization when the 
machinery manufacturer arrived 1 
Charlotte. | 


He insisted, at the conference, that 
it was nothing short of a suicidal 
policy for the company to attempt 
to make 30's yarns which he referred 
to as fine yarns. : 

He said that our operatives would 
never acquire sufficient skill to spin 
30's and that it was utterly impossi- 
hie to do so under Southern climatic 

conditions. 


When D. Tompkins refused to 
heed his warning and insisted upon 
(trying to manufacture 30’s, the gen- 
lleman left the meeting very angry 
and with predictions of bankruptey 
for the Atherton Mills. 

As the South: has advanced step 
by step towards finer and fancier 
goods we have heard the same pre- 
dictions and the same arguments as 
were made against trying to spin 
30's. 

Many of the objectors are in their 
graves, but if they were alive today 
we wonder what they would say 
when the following statement ap- 
peared in a New York dry goods 
paper: 


Southern mills are in a class alone in 
wide jacquard work and are distinctly 
competitive with the finest of the foreign 
importations. 


Says Prosperity Cycle To 
Continue 


ARVARD Economic Society says 
in its current weekly letter on 
financial and business conditions: 
Our forecast for 1929 was stated at 
length in the letter of November 17. The 
balance of probabilities at this time favors 
the continuance of firm money next year, 
and, under such conditions, business may 


prove to be somewhat less active in 1929 
than in 1928. Moreover, it is not only 
possible, but distinctly probable, that there 
will occur another period of “intermediate” 
readjustment, similar to the readjustments 
which have affected security markets, man- 
ufacturing activity, and building construc- 
tion in other recent years. 


But ample resources for further credit 
expansion exist in the federal reserve sys- 
tem, and there will be no lack of credit, 
though the rates at which this credit is 
obtainable remain near present levels. 

So long as there is still room tor credit 
expansion, periods of readjustment and 
business contraction will prove temporary, 
and, though activity may be less’in 1929 
than in 1928, the end of the period of 
generally prosperous business which. began 
in 1922 is not yet in sight. 


The Sacrifice Day Of Cotton 


OSEPH WILD says in his column 
in the Daily News Record: 


The day of cotton sacrifice may be dead. 
There is a contention that cotton will work 
toward 22 and 23 cents. There will be 
much short lint and by feeding out toward 
8,200,000 bales or so for export at a steady 
19 cents per pound, 
1929 carryover to 2,000,000 bales. To 
support such optimism we have the copper 
rise, the security conflagration, the famous 
“isolation” speech proclaiming our right to 
do and charge what we like, our immense 


' industrial expansion, the difficulty of rais- 


ing 15,000,000 bale crops with any of our 
record or near record acreages, the frank 
avowal of a special dip into our national 
resources to aid the farmers. A sort of 
division of the post war spoils—‘here’s 
your share,” as it were. 

Let us remember that our crop surpluses 
are to be pooled. Prices are to be sup- 
ported, the day of sacrifice via a bear 
market is dead; the political vote is to be 
immediate. Easy Street is being extended; 
new sections are being paved, lighted; new 
palaces wear the sign—‘‘For the Farmer.” 

Part of this was no doubt intend- 
ed as sarcasm, but there may be 
more truth in his statement than he 
realizes, 

The politicians realize that the 
farmers can no longer be satisfied 
with promises and that some plan 
must be devised which will insuye 


‘profitable prices for farm products. 


High Interest Rates Menace 
Industry 


N a recent statement George E. 

Roberts, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, said: 

The present high rates of interest, since 
they have been reached through competi- 
tive bidding for funds, indicate that some 
in need of credit are failing to get it, which 
in turn indicates a check upon: business 
activity. 

High interest rates signify more than the 
effects upon whoever pays them they sig- 
nify that a competitive situation exists, that 
a selective process is going on, that some- 
body who would like to use credit is not 
getting it. That means a check upon activ- 
ity and a restriction of purchasing power 
somewhere, and in the long run that is 
not good for business, or good for the 


_corporations whose stocks are in the mar- 


ket.” 

This statement indicates that the 
present wild speculation in stocks 
will in the end prove disastrous for 
cotton manufacturing and other in- 
dustries. because money. and. credit 
which would be available for legiti- 
mate business is being attracted by 
the high interest rates in the specu- 
lative world and already mills are 
finding their credit restricted. 


we can reduce our: 
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Same Hours of Labor 


NEWSPAPER dispatch from 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
reads as follows: 


Manchester, N. H-—Republican leaders 
state it is certain there will be no change 
in the law governing hours of work week 
in New Hampshire at the coming Legisla- 
ture. This means that Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company will continue to operate 
under a 54-hour week schedule and upon 


the same wage schedule. 


This means that the mills of New 
Hampshire, like all the other mills 
in New England, except those of 
Massachusetts, operate 54 hours per 
week and will. continue that sched- 
ule. 


The legal working hours in South 
Carolina are 55 and many of the 
mills in other Southern. States 
operate on that basis. 


Many stories are printed about 
New England mills moving to the 
South on account of longer working 
hours, but from the above there ap- 
pears to be little excuse for any 
such claim. / 


English Cotton 


HERE has been much excitement 

in the textile section of England 
over the discovery of an alleged sub- 
stitute for cotton and many wild 
stories have been printed. 


The following statement hy the 
Manchester Guardian throws a dif- 
ficult light upon the subject. and 
shows that American cotton has 
nothing to fear. 


The Guardian says: 

The new discovery is in some ways more 
akin to flax than to cotton. It is of very 
short staple, the average being 54 inch, and 
therefore of distinctly shorter staple than 
low Indian cotton. It is moreover less 
strong than Indian cotton, staple for staple. 
It has a good appearance in the bleached 
state, and appears to have a good affinity 
for dyes, but even if it should prove suit- 
able for certain types of cloth this does 
not necessarily insure its commercial suc- 
cess, since past experience has shown that 
the difficulties do not lie so much in the 
properties of the fibre itself as in the fact 
that it is impossible to produce them in 
sufficient quantities or to produce. them 
economically. 


Gregg Has Done Valuable 
Work 


A® secretary of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association for the past sev- 
eral years, J. M. Gregg has rendered 
distinguished service to that organi- 
zation. Announcement of his resig- 
nation was received with real regret 
not only by officers of the Associa- 
tion, but by the membership as well. 

Mr. Gregg has been instrumental 
in increasing the membership of the 
Association, in widening the scope of 
its usefulness and in gaining for the 
Association a further appreciation 
of the value of its work to the in- 
dustry which it serves. He has car- 
ried out his duties in such a manner 
as to reflect credit upon himself and 
the organization which he 
represented. 

Mr. Gregg enters his new “position 
with every assurance of success and 
we congratulate the Stafford Com- 
pany upon securing his services, 
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Personal News 


RTO 


Chas. EB. Laline has become super- 
intendent of the Delta Land Cotton 
Mill, West Helena, Ark. 


Arthur Horn has become superin- 
tendent of the Star Thread Mills, 
Athens, Ga. 


W. J. Jeffries is now superintend- 
eit of the Apanaug Manufacturing 
Company No. 2, West Point, Miss. 


L. E. Milks has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Cetwick Silk 
Mills, Asheboro, N. C. . 


J. R. Copeland is now superintend- 
ent of the North Carolina Silk Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 


W. A. Stamey is now superintend- 
ent of the Yount Cotton Mills, Con- 
over, N. C. 


T. D. Pickell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hickory Hos- 
iery Mills, Hickory, N. G. 


W. L. Taylor is now assistant su- 
perintendent of the A. A. Shuford 
Mill Gompany, Hickory, N. GC. 


J. H. Shields is now superintend- 
ent of the Amos Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. 


C. S. McKenzie. is now superin- 
tendent of the Crown Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 

C. F. Springer is now superintend- 
ent of the Boyleston-Crown Mills, 
Dalton, Ga. 


R. Carpenter has been appointed 
superintendent of the Louisville 
“Woolen Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


T. E. Hendrix is now superintend- 
ent of the Enterprise Cotton Mills, 
Enterprise, Ala. 


H. H. Stewart is now manager and 
superintendent of the Kilby Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


S. H. Harris is now superintendent 
of the Standard-Thatcher-Coosa Co., 
Piedmont, Ala. 


W. B. Hollingsworth has been ap-- 


pointed superintendent of the Au- 
tauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


J. C. Ogeltree has succeeded C. H. 
Beidler as superintendent of the 
Georgia Knitting Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga. - 


J. O. King has been promoted from 
second hand to night overseer weav- 
ing at the Werthan-Morgan Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


J. J. Hyder has resigned as over- 
seer weaving and. slashing at the 
Werthan-Morgan Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., to become overseer weaving, 
Slashing, spooling and warping at 
the Social Circle Mills, Social Circle, 
Ga, | 


A. T. Matthews, who has been 
vice-president of the Peerless, Mar- 
tha and Thomaston Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., is expected to be manager 
of the Martha Mills, which are to be 
taken over by the Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Company on January 1. 


L. E. Waldeup has become super- 
intendent of the Quality Yarn Man- 
ufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. H. Yoakum has been promoted 
from night second hand in weaving 
to overseer weaving and slashing at 
the Werthan-Morgan Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Obituary 
T. N. Webb. 


Hillsboro, N. C—-Thonras Norman 
Webb, one of the leading mill men 
in North Carolina, died at his home 
here December 12. 

Mr. Webb was born in Hillsboro 

on November 29, 1877, but his cotton 
mill interests extended to many 
other parts of the State. He’ was 
treasurer of the Bellevue Manufac- 
turing Company, of Hillsboro, and a 
director of the Rocky Mount Cotton 
Mills, the Eno Cotton Mills and the 
Bank of Orange. 
Bank of Orange. Besides his mill in- 
terests, Mr.’ Webb was identified 
with a number of other enterprises 
here, 

He is survived by three children, 
Alice Hill Webb, Thomas Norfleet 


Webb, Jr., and Annie Ruffin Webb, . 


all of Hillsboro, and two brothers,, 
J. C. Webb and W. H. Webb, both of 
Hillsboro, in addition to more dis- 
tant relatives living in Durham. 


H. G. Winget Host at Dinner 


Gastonia, N. C—H. Gilmer Winget, 
superintendent of the Winget and 
Victory Mills, gave a banquet to the 
overseers and a few friends at the 
banquet room of the Masonic Tem- 
ple Saturday night, December 15, at 
6 o'clock. 

This dinner was held in keeping 
with the usual custom of holding an 
annual dinner for his assistants and 
they are the means of bringing the 
key men of the mills together for a 
social evening, in which fun and 
frolic are engaged in and many 
hearty laughs are had at the expense 
of each other. 

A part of the program is, however. 
of a more serious nature, in which 
outstanding problems are discussed. 
Short talks were made by several 
of the guests. 


Those present were: R. B. Price, ° 


C. C. McArver, J. L. Gobel, C. C. 
Greyson, D. C. Eaker, John Hill, H. C. 


‘Dover, J. A. Crenshaw, I. A. Jackson, 


Will Cathey, Jas. D. Lindsay, W. D. 
Rawlings, R. W. Stowe, A. P. Ritchie. 
W. R. Armstrong, Rev. J. R. Warren. 
pastor of Trinity church, Rev. G. W. 
Davis, pastor of Calvary Baptist 
church, and A. K. and H. Gilmer 
Winget. 

Many of those present received 
gifts from others and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmer Winget received a beautiful 
and expensive chest of silver as a 
token of the esteem in which he is 
held by his associates, several of 
whom have been with the Victory 
and Winget organization for years. 


To Our Very Many F riends We 


Extend the 


Greetings 


Grateful indeed are we for the many 
considerations and encouragements 
that have been shown to us during the 
year. We cherish the hope that in the 
New Year to come we may continue 
to enjoy the confidence of those 
whom it has been our privilege and 
pleasure to’serve. May 1929 usher in 


greater joy and happiness! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
‘New York 


M anufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C—The Charlotte 
Knitting Company has purchased the 
equipment of the Regina Silk Hos- 
iery Company, Philadelphia, for in- 
stallation in its plant here. 


Charlotte, N. €.—A large. silk mill 
is to be established here early next 
year, according to reliabie but un- 
official reports. Definite announce- 
ment of the project is 
within a short time. 


Anniston; Ala.—The Lengel-Fencil 
Company, Reading, Pa. reported, 
establish silk hosiery and underwear 
plant; citizens to form company to 
erect building on South Noble street: 
company will install 400 units of silk 


weaving machinery; William L. Len- 


gel in charge. 


Gulfport, Miss —Robert G. Camp- 
bell, of Walcott and Campbell Spin- 
ning Company, Utica, N. Y., has been 
here to determine whether or not his 
company will !ocate a mill in Gull- 
port. If the plant is: put, here, the 
machinery will be moved from ‘he 
New York mill. 

Henry River, 'N. C—The Henry 
River Manufacturing Company was 
so.d by the receiver to W. H. Belk, 
of Charlotte, and D. E. Rhyne, of 
Lineolnton, their bid being $156,000. 
The plant, which has about 8,000 
spindles, is said to be in excellent 
condition. The sale included 600 
acres of land. 


York, S. €.—Twenty-five thousand 
aollars have been subserihed by the 
people of York to the preferred 
stock of the Neely-Travora Cotton 


Mills, Inc., of York, based on the 


promise of the president of the 
mills, J. T. Hedricks, that he would 
double the capacity of the plants 
provided they would raise such a 
sum. Work has already bee maug- 
urated to care for the extra num- 
ber of operatives that will be need- 
ed. More homes will likewise be 
erected. 

Spartanburg, S. C. Dyed goods 
from the local plant of the Yarns 
Corporation of America are being 
turned out for the first time. The 
dye products in two colors are for 
a rayon, cotton and silk drapery mill 
in the Carolinas, according to G. H: 
Brokenbrough, sales manager. Or- 
ders are pending from mills in 
North and south Carolia and Ten- 
nessee, All dyeing machines have 
been put in place in the new build- 
ing. Ineluded among these is a 
Smith drum.in four sections with 
ten spools to the section that can 
furn out goods of four colors simul- 
taneously, a Giles machine for 
single color dyeing, an extraction 
machine and a dryer. T. C. King, 
formerly of Cramerton, N. C., is in 
charge of the dyeing department. 
From 25 to 30 persons are now em- 
ployed at the plant. B. Heller is in 
charge of the offices. 


expected 


Nashville, Tenn. — The Thomas 
Henry Company has recently pur-.- 
chased new dpening and_ picking 
equipment of the very latest type, 
which will be installed during the 
Christmas week vacatién. They are 
also adding new spindleage in the 
card room. This mill has enjoyed a 
remarkable year on Merino yarns 
for the hosiery and underwear 
trade, 


Hickory, N. C—Merger of the 
Hickory Spinning Company, of Hick- 
ory, with the United Mills Company, 
of Mortimer, Caldwell county, has 
been announced by the boards of 
directors of the two companies. The 
corporation will operate in Hiekory 
under the name of the Hickory 
Spinning Company. 

Separate meetings of the stock- 
holders of the two firms have been 
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Little Rock, Ark.—Officials of the 
Pau‘ine Hosiery Mills, Inec., which 
began operations about five months 
ago, have announced plans to double 
the plant’s capacity. The plant is 
now equipped with 25 knitting ma- 
chines, 6 loopers, 5 sewing machines, 
dyeing and finishing equipment for 
the production of 1,000 dozen pairs 
of women’s rayon hose weekly. 


‘alled for January 21 to pass upon 
the merger plan of directors, and 


the call for the issuance of $1,200,000 


worth of stock. Except for the an- 
nouncement of the merger and oft 
the stock issuance no other plans of 
the company were made pubic by 
the officials. A. A. Whitener, of 


_Hickory, is counsel for the two. com- 


panies and is handling the legal 
matters of the consolidation. <A. B. 
Hutton, of Hickory, is president of 
both mills and J. B. Duval is secre- 
tary and treasurer for the concerns. 


Greenville, S. C——Stockholders of 
the American Spinning Company, of 
[his city, will be given an 8 per cent 
stock dividend on January 1, accord- 
ing to announcement by officials of 
the mill. This will be in addition 
ic the 5 per cent semi-annual divi- 
aend paid last June, making a total 
of 143 per cent paid on the stoek for 
1923 operations. 

The American Spinning Company 
has operated almost continuously, 
being shut down but two weeks in 
the year. It was operating full time 
when many of the mills in this sec- 
lion had shut down. 


Anniston, Ala. — Approximately 
$45,000 of the ‘$65,000 being raised 
here for land and buildings for a 
branch plant of the Lengal-Fencil 
Company, manufacturers of men’s 
silk hose and women's seamless ho- 
siery, had been secured, and it is 
expected that the full amount will 
he subscribed within the next few 
days. 

The local units, which is to be the 
first of a series to be established 
here, will represent a total invest- 
ment of $300,000. 

About 250 employes will be needed 
when the plant begins operation and 
the annual pay roll at the beginning 
is estimated at more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

Greenville, S. C. — Plans are now 
being worked out for trebling the 
Southern Pile Fabric Company's 
plant in this city, ii was announced 
by Charles Pfeiffer, resident man- 
ager of the company. 

The plans, which are expected to 
be completed in the near future, 
provide for the enlargement of the 
present plant near Monaghan Mill so 
that the output may be trebled over 
the present capacity of the mill. 
This will not result immediately 
after the mill building is enlarged 
and the extra machines installed, 
however, as Mr. Pfeiffer explained 
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that possibly a year would be re- 
quired to train enough help to 
operate all the equipment which it 
is proposed to install. The present 
building is 96 by 160 feet in dimen- 
sion, and it is proposed to add 100 
feet, making the total dimensions 96 
by 260 feet. It is proposed to add 
virtually twice as many machines as 
are now in operation at the plant. 

Thomaston, Ga.—Upon the closing 
of its option on the Martha Mills, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company will add 
to the plant 32,000 more spindles and 
employ 700 additional operatives, ac- 
cording to reports here. At present 
thé mill is reported equipped with 
32,000 spindles. It is also reported 
that A. T. Matthews, who has served 
as production manager for the last 
28 years for the several mills here, 
will be local manager for the mills. 
The Goodrich Company took an op- 
tion on this property two years ago 
at the time the mills were complet- 
ed. The Thomaston Company as- 
sumed the management of the com- 
pany. 


Salisbury, N. €.—The Character 
Products Company is a new enter- 
prise for Salisbury having at its 
head C. H. Deal. 
manufacture “Character Cloth,” a 
nationally known product. Mr. Deal 
was born and reared at Concord but 
for many years was in the manu- 
facturing business in Korea, where 
he established factories for the 
manufacture of this cloth known as 
Korean or Character cloth. 

The cloth was formerly made at 
the Textile Industrial Institute, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

The chamber of commerce in an- 
nouncing the new enterprise states 
that for the present the cloth will 
be made in rented quarters at the 
nore Mill but later a plant is to be 
yuilt. 


Clemson Has New 
Equipment 


Clemson College, 8S. C.—The textile 
school here.is planning the addition 
of the latest and most improved 


equipment in the Division of Tex- 


tile Chemistry and Dyeing, including 
apparatus for the scouring and kier 
boiling of cotton in all stages of 
manufacture, the dyeing of cotton in 
all forms, as well as hosiery dyeing, 
bleaching, mercerizing, textile print- 
ing, all varieties of finishing, size 
preparation and sizing equipment, 
ele, 

Prof. Mullin, head of this division 
will spend considerable time in the 
North in the near future selecting 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls—W ood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of 
Houghton's Absorbed Oils and VIM 
Mechanical Leathers — a total of 
over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913 North Philadelphia, Pa. 


The company will . 
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such equipment as may best be 
adapted to meet the needs of stu- 
dents entering the textile industry 
of the South, and will be glad to 
hear from all manufacturers of 
such machinery suitable for use in 
teaching. Prof. Mullin spent the 
summer abroad studying — textile 
education and equipment and ex- 
pects to obtain the very best of this 
equipment for Clemson. 


Bandits Kill Mill Paymaster 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Eari Belue, 30, 
payroll clerk of Peston Mills, was 
shot in the head and fatally wound- 
ed when two men attempted to hold 
him up and seize. the weekly pay- 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer. 


a 


roll of the mill at 9:30 o'clock last 
Saturday morning. Belue died at 
the Mary Black Clinic, shortly after 
12 o'clock. 

The attempted robbery and resull- 
at killing occurred half an hour 
after Belue had drawn the payroll, 
estimated at $10,000 from a. local 
bank, and with Adrian T. Greene, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
who was driving, was returning to 
che mill in an automobile 


Geo. is Hutchins 
Worcester, Mass.—George Francis 
Hutehins, 87, inventor, engineer and 
until his retirement in 1927 super- 
intendent of the Crompton ‘and 


Sor Cotton Stock. 
Shein Yarns, Warps. 
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PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


* 3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 
works in full co-operation with the 
pulley. This belt is so built that it 
binds down over the entire pulley 


face, gripping rims as well as the 


ELIMINATIN G PULLEY SLIPPAGE 
Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 


(harlotte Leather Company 


Charlot $23 or, 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Knowles Loom Works, died last 
Thursday. 

Associated with the Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works since 1873, he 
assisted in the development and per- 
fection of the Knowles loom and 
had taken out 96 patents relating Lo 
the loom industry. 

He was born in Hepburn, Pa., and 


was a 33rd oe ee Mason. 


- First Hand Deine on 1 Textiles 


Obtained 
Washington. D. C ~ New Light 
from the consumer standpoint is 
thrown on trends in the use of tex- 
tiles in the home by a report recent- 
ly issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cotton. and 
wool growers as well as manufac- 
turers Of textiles and textile ma- 
chinery are vitally concerned with 
ithe shift in textile buying habits. 
The bureau has obtained replies 
from more than 1,009 men. and 
women, representing all sections ot 
the United States, as to the textile 
fibers in use in their wardrobes and 
houses in 1927 as compared with 
i922, and their reasons for change. 
The returns show that families and 
individuals with the larger incomes 
more frequently. choose silk or 
rayon in preference to votton for 
many garments. Likewise, those 
living in the larger cities, in many 
cases registered a similar change 
from colton to silk and rayon, 

Women gave as their chief rea- 
sonsons for this change that silk 
and rayon are more attractive and 
easier to handle than colton, Men 
based their preference for silk and 
rayon socks to cotton on style and 
comfort. 

In household articles, however, 
cotton is more than holding its own, 
according to the report of 646 fami- 
lies. In the large cities and in. 
homes with the higher incomes, 
linen, rayon, and silk were given 
preference to cotton for certain ar- 
ticles, but this was offset by the 
more extensive use of cotton and by 
the actual increase in number of. 
cotton household articles in the ma- 
jority of the homes in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1922. 
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Golden Opportunity 
for Cotton Dresses 


HE following forecast is issued 

by the Style Advisory Board of 
the National Association of Cotten 
Manufacturers: 

“Cotton has a golden opportunity 
for the coming season, Last year il 
was given a dress rehearsal by sev- 
eral Fifth Avenue stores that are in- 
e{rumental in launching mode, and 
it justified its suecess. For the first 
time it was sold on the basis of 
style and not price. But style is a 
triangle of texture, design and color. 

“The present mode accents a dull 
finish in all fabrics, which is of a 
distinct advantege for cotton. Many 
of the smartest haven't even the 
mercerized finish. But the fabric 
must be flexible and in keeping with 
the supple, athletic figures of the 
modern woman. The heavier cot- 
tons especially will be in demand, 


Garbardine is an. old weave that 


be very smart for the coming sea. 
son.’ Several of the important Paris 
houses sponsored this weave in both 
silk and in wool for their fall collec- 
tions. Velveteen is another cotton 
which will continue to hold its own 
through the next season. There is 
a definite demand for cotton tweeds 
that will be reminiscent of this: sea- 
son’s woolens. Rodier has shown 
some extremely interesting weaves. 
Sponge, ratine and other 
woven fabrics are also having a re- 
vival. The lighter goods — dimity, 
batiste, and ninon—-will grow more 
iraportant as the season continues. 
Organdie will be a noticeable style 
factor for evening. 

'“Design is faliing into two distinet 
fields. The so-called ‘modernistlic’— 
a word meaning the reduction of the 
idea to its geometric lines—is only 


loosely 
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in the early stages of growth. It 
will hold the imagination for many 
seasons. Yet, because its potential- 
ity for ugliness and exageration is 
also unlimited, there has grown a 
demand for the old-fashioned type 
of little flowered prints. There will 
be a revival of interest in ginghams. 
One Fifth Avenue store is preparing 
to launch an extensive line of 
dresses in this medium at its early 
spring opening. 

“We are now at the apex of the 
triangle, which is color. Present 
day life has brought about drastic 
changes and demands. In the au- 
tumn, the beauty parlors are always 
crowded—formerly to remove all 
vestiges of sunburn. The extensive 
use of the violet ray is going to make 
it difficult for us to distinguish 


‘which of our friends were fortunate 


enough to go South this winter. 
These golden. brown complexions 


make it possibie for women to wear 
a whole new range of color—yeliow, 
turquoise blue, chartreuse green, 
Mauve, and lipstick red. Beige, 
grey, navy and black will be used 
for background colors. The © off- 
shades of while will be decidedly 
smart, and dead white will be strong, 
but more effective with contrasting 
colors. . The pastel shades, which 
have been so poputar on the Riviera, 
will play an important part among 
the more expensive merchandise. 
“One of the important changes is 
the development of the ensemble in 
harmonizing or contrasting colors 


and fabrics as a reaction from the 


monotone schemes of the past two 
years. The continuing vogue of the 
sleeveless dress demands a coat to 
complete it. If they are of the same 
fabric, they may be in contrasting 
colors—if in the same color, twin 


prints may be used on two utterly - 


different fabrics. Therefore, we pre- 
dict an even greater use of the en- 


semble in three—and even four 
piece costumes, like many other lux- 
eries, has become a necessity. 


Lingerie has endless opportunities 
for cotton in the near future. The 
sheerness and suppleness of the out- 
er garments demand careful design 
and harmony of shade from the un- 
aerwear. Of course this phase may 
be argued from two viewpoints. No 
longer is lingerie bought by the doz- 
en. But on the other hand, it has 
become a seasonal factor and musl 
change every season to be in the 
mode. Then, there is room for de- 
velopment in athletic. underwear 
that will be consistent with sports 
costumes—and with the advantages 


in fast dyeing that cotton has over 


silk, there is a need for soft flower- 
ed prints in crepes and filmy weaves. 


“Sweaters and. hosiery will be 
very smart in lisle. It would be in- 
teresting to see them in_ fishnet 
weaves fo match. Best & Company 
sponsored them direct. from. the 
Riviera last fall. They witl continue 
as a slyie factor this season. 


“Handkerchiefs are distinctly a 
coton item. In these pocketless days 
one’s handkerchief must be a note 
of the right color in the ensemble. 


“Household furnishing—It is im- 
possible in the brief space at our 
command to do more than touch 
this question. We hope to 
bring out a bulletin that will go into 
detail. Curtains, sheets, towels and 
bedspreads in the new riot of coior 
that is everywhere, bear the same 
relation to the home that acces- 
sories bear to the costume—and it is 
conceded that they make—or other- 
wise—the ensemble. Macy was one 
of the first to introduce the idea. 

“In fact, the cards are stacked in 
favor of cotton. People are asking 
for it, and will use it, and are will- 
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ing to pay for it, if it is created for 
style and not for price. Last year, 
the ranking Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment stores were retailing pique 
sports dresses at $39.50, and there 
were none left for the bargain 
counter at the end of the season. 
If the eternal triangle of texture, de- 
sign, and color will be allowed full 
sway, this year, cotton will become 
a style necessity in the well-dressed 
womans wardrobe. 


“The Style Advisory Board has 
prepared this: forecast in the inter- 
est of the cotton manufacturers. If 
‘tL is so desired the board would be 
glad to issue it at regular intervals 
and to inelude information on vari- 
ous lines in which this service could 
be of value.” 


New England Mills Discuss 
Means of Improving 
Conditions 


New Bedford, Mass.—-Buyers of 
textile products can and do combine 
to force down prices, but because of 
the Sherman and Clayton acts, the 
mills cannot combine to resist, tex- 
tile manufacturers told Massachu- 
setts Congressmen in conference 
here, called by Representative C. H. 
Gifford, to discuss what the Govern- 
ment can do to assist the industry. 

“The condition of the textile in- 
dustry is in certain respects like that 
of agriculture. Possibly we need 


some McNary-Haugen bill, without 


its mechanics, to take care of our 
exportable surplus. Something that 
will force the domestic consumer to 
pay us a decent price: for our prod- 
ucts and in turn enable us to pay 
our operatives a decent wage for 
their labor,” declared Ward Thoron, 
treasurer of Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company, Lowell. 
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“We are confronted with buyer's 
syndicates,” he continued, “nation- 
wide organizations and distributors, 
who are gradually eliminating the 
smal! distributors by forcing conces- 
sions under list prices. We are pro- 
hibited by the anti-trust acts from 
organizing similar co-operative or- 
ganizations to protect ourselves 
from such pressure. 

“To be sure, the Clayton Act for- 
bids, as an unfair trade practice, 
price discrimination, but only when 
it tends to create a monopoly. It is 
probably impossible to prove it, but 
to my way of thinking, the practice 
of making price concessions to large 
customers, tends to eliminate the 
customers and to create a 
strong drift toward monopolies. | 

“The cotton textile machinery of 
the country (gauged by the spindles 
in place 
gate, something less than one shift 
and yet it produces more than the 
country is ready to consume, when 
its product is foreed on the market 
as it is produced. 

“The need of the industry is to 
get a stable price for its product and 


a profitable price. A stable price 
will encourage distribution and 


without a profitable price it is im- 


possible to pay a decent wage or to 


attract the essential capital the in- 
dustry requires. 

“Tt must be obvious that we are 
not going to get a reasonable price 
if we have an. excessive output, 
coupled with unlimited competition, 


for an insufficient or hesitating 
market, nor will you have stability 


of price. 
“Unlimited 
abandoned 
operation 
lished. 


competition must be 
and some form of ¢co- 
among producers estab- 
The torm in which this co- 


operation must take p‘ace must 


in selling, so that prices will be uni- 
form; and to prevent one producer 
taking ‘an undue advantage over an- 
other it would be essential that some 
control be exercised over the supply 
by agreement or otherwise. 

“Tt would be necessary to estab- 
lish co-operative marketing associa- 
tions of the same general character 
as those established hy some of the 
cotton 


growers. The Federal anti- 
trust laws prohibit co-operative 


marketing such as I have outlined, 
except in the case of agricultural 
and horticuitural associations. 

“In an industry as widespread as 
ours is, competitive as ours is, how 
can we reach, short of bankruptcy, 
anv stabilization of price or any con- 
trol of the output without violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the 
existing anti-trust laws? If Congress 
were willing to put us in the bracket 
with agricultural and horticultural 
associations something might be ac- 
complished. Competition even then 
would never be extinguished, but 
the chanees are thal it would be 
more orderly and rational. 

“Retailing costs are about twice 
those of cotton manufacturing 
costs,’ said Robert Amory, president 
of the New Bedford Spinning Com- 
pany and executive in a number of 
mills. Citing an example of that fact 
he declared that on a yard of comb- 
ed broadcloth made “here in New 
Bedford a mill receives for its man- 
ufacturing only from 8% cents to 
9% cents for carding, combing, spin- 


is running, in the aggre- 
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ning and weaving four and one-half 
miles of yarn into cloth. Out of this 
the mills must pay wages, taxes, 
light, heat, power, repairs, interest, 
depreciation of machinery and rent 
in the form of dividends to stock- 
holders, although few pay any such 
rent or dividends. The retail cost 
of cutting off and selling the finish- 


ed yard is about twice as much, or 


16% cents. This shows that the 
mills and their employees have 


reached a fairly high state of effi- 
ciency—a very high state as com- 
pared with other industries and 
especially with distribution systems. 

“In time mills may get more of 
the consumer’s dollar through dis- 
tribution becoming more 
and economical. In the meantime, 
no panacea exists.such as mil:s tak- 
ing over other funetions such as 
finishing and converting or even re- 
tailing. It should be obvious that 
mills, not knowing these other busi- 
nesses could not easily run them 
any more economically than they 
are at. present being run. At pres- 
ent these distribution agents are not 
making large profits out of cotton 
goods. 

“The United States Department of 
Commerce is making studies of 
waste in distribution which it. is 
hoped will be pursued further and 
more rapidly. It does seem the mills 
should not be forbidden by the Sher- 
man and Clayton Aets from agreeing 
for the purpose of resisting pressure 
of buying groups who are formed to 
force stil lower the mills’ meagre 
margin. 

“The United States domestic mar- 
ket for cotton cloth is very large 
and is constantly expanding. Those 
mills and loealities, which are suf- 
fering from lack of business, should 
recognize the facts and see what can 


be done to obtain their share of a. 


great and growing market.” - 

John SS. Lawrence, treasurer of 
the New England Couneil, declared 
that no one thing “will make the 
New: England textile industry pros- 
perous but many things must con- 
tribute if we are to save that part 
which is naturally indigenous to our 
area. John §$. Sullivan, president 
of the New Bedford Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association: W. E. G., 
Batty, secretary, and. Abraham 
Binns, treasurer of the New Bedford 
Textile Council, were among the 
other speakers. 


cotton mills, woolen mills, finishing 
plants, and silk and plants 


rayon 
were in attendance. 


Appleton Statement 

Boston, Mass._-Appleton Company, 
for the year ended October 31, re- 
ports a net loss from operations of 
$110,142, as compared with a net 
profit after depreciation in the pre- 
vious year of $47,207. While it was 
not stated, a comparison of the bal- 
ance sheets would indicate that the 
net loss after depreciation was 
roughly $220,000. At Lowell the loss 
due to running out stock in process, 
iquidation of imventories, and ecar- 
rying idle plant was $136,502. At An- 
derson, 5. C., there was a net gain 
before eharge for depreciation of 
$26,360, leaving a net operating loss 
of $110,142. 
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Senators, Congress—_ 
men, representatives of banks, labor, 


‘and Diamond Chain has well met these 


present-day 
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yet lower 
maintenance 
costs, quiet 
operation 
high 
CHAIN 


EFFICIENT 
ON SPEEDS 
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3600 


R. P.M. 


Look for the 
Diamond on 
the Link 


Made in Single, 
Double, Triple and 
Quadruple Strand 


During the last decade, new combina- 
tions of speed and power developed in in- 
dustry have made it necessary that better 
means of power transmission be adopted, 
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Advantages of Independent 
Audit By a Professional 
Accountant 
(Continued from Page 19) 


The profession of the public ac- 
countant, although one of consider- 
able antiquity, especially in Eng- 
land, has only during the last decade 
attained a position of importance in 
the United States. 

The increased appreciation of the 
services of the professional account- 
ant and auditor in this country is 
due chiefly to the adoption of better 
methods of conducting business and 
and to the rapid growth of competi- 
tion, which akes accurate account- 
ing methods an absolute necessity. 

Accounting is the one indispensa- 
ble factor and exponent of business 


progress and business facts; the 
compass that guides the manage- 


ment through the bewildering de- 
tails incident ‘to the most extensive 
and intricate operations. It is the 
chart to any business, and upon the 
quality of accounting depends the 
accuracy of results and very often 
the success of an enterprise. 

All too often the accounting de- 
partments of a business are sadly 
neglected, the necessity for adequate 
accounting methods overlooked, and 
thus are the mvestments of inter- 
ested parties frequently placed in 
great peril, and chaos and uncertain- 
ty put in a predominating position. 

Inefficient methods invite cure- 
lessness and dishonesty, they will 
permit wasteful extravagance In 
management to remain undétected. 


The framing of opening entries, 
ascertaining, adusting and appor- 
tioning results, classification and 
management of accounts, handling 
‘ash, invoices, orders, ete., calls for 
the exercise of sound professional 
judgment. 

Corporate accounting and advanc- 


ed bookkeeping being but imper- 
fectly understood by the average 


bookkeeper, instances are numerous 
where cpening entries are framed 
erroneously. Accounts such as mer- 
chandise, general expense, 
and loss, and others, conducted in 
an abusive manner merely serve as 
a commodious receptacle for all 
sorts of transactions, which, to 


properly segregate and reassemb‘e 


require exercise of eternal vigilance 
on the part of the publie auditor, 
should he be ealled upon to review 
ithe accounts, while, otherwise, a 
wonderful and meaningless conglo- 
meration of figures will be the re- 
sult. 

In accounts of manufacturing in- 
stitutions, a continuity between 
manufacturing, finished product and 
trading accounts is. usually absent, 
as well as the necessary intermedi- 
aries. Frequently accounts involv- 
ing a multitude of propositions with 
antagonistics results are thrown 
into one, thus final results shown 
are misleading and the books fail ‘to 
reveal actual costs, results achieved 
or true. financial conditions. 

Very often cost of production, re- 
sults of trading and “financial con- 
ditions are stated in a conglomera- 
lory manner instead of in an analy- 
tical form. These aceounts should 


profit 
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be prepared and shown in such 
form that the management can 
place the most implicit confidence 
in them. Knowledge of the consti- 
tuent elements of accounts and 
revenue earning power of depart- 
ments is of inestimable value to the 
management of any enterprise. 

Frequently the cash and bank ac- 
counts are, handled ecarelesslv; in- 
voices for purchases are handled 
without system; accounts in general 
are improperly classified; journal 
entries are made incorrectly and 
without explanatory notes: trial 
balances are forced, internal check 
and propel, controlling aecounts are 
absent. | 

Profits are often incorrectly stat- 
ed because revenue exnenditures 
are treated as capital outlay, thus 
inflating value of assets; or by using 
incorrect figures for inventory pur- 
poses, or by omitting accrued and 
unpaid expense items, prepaid ex- 
pense, accrued revenues, o1 by fail- 
ing to make sufficient provision for 
anticipated losses from various 
sources, or for depreciation of plant, 
buildings, machinery, ete. Self-de- 
ception does not bring any funds 
into the treasury, but will sooner 
or later cause disaster. 

‘Such conditions are often preva- 
lent In even large and otherwise well 
managed institutions. 

Defects in systems and manage- 
ment of accounts are most -forcibly 
brought to the attention of the 
properly qualified accountant while 
engaged upon an audit. To aecom- 
plish the best results and obtain re- 
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liable information with minimum 
expenditure of time and energy, and 
the least amount of red tape, be- 
comes at once an object thal, at 
times, taxes the ingenuity and abili- 
ty of the accountant to the utmost. 

He will make proper adjustments 
and exhibit true results in an in- 
telligently subdivided profit and loss 
account and by reason of his broad 
experience and thorough knowledge 
of accountancy, the auditor will be 
n position to suggest the best course 
to pursue to eliminate flaws and 
weak points; he will save his client 
much worry, time and money. 

In case of a manufacturing insti- 
tution a proficient accountant will 
show the results of manufacturing 


_ separate from the results of trading, 


supplemented by percentage stlate- 
ments and others, separating items 
of income and expense not belong- 
ing to the business proper. 


Audits are indispensable to the 
growing and progressive concern, 
and are inexpensive insurance 
against losses from defalcation and 
fraud. . Bonding is often resorted to 
as a means of protection against 
losses of this nature. This in itself, 
however, 1s not a safeguard against 
dishonesty, but must be followed by 
periodical audits, otherwise the 
bond is invalid. 

The capacity of 
man is inereased ‘immeasurably 
with the definite results and com- 
parative statements attached to an 
accountant’s report. ' 

In case of losses, the business man 
wants to place the responsibility 


every business 


We Manufacture Flyer 
Pressers 


Has been one of our most prosperous business 


: years due to the loyalty of our many friends and 


patrons. 


Holds promises of still greater business success. 


It is our most earnest and sincere wish that each 
and everyone share bountifully in this prosper- 


ity. 


A Merry Christmas anda 
Happy New UVear Co All. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Cotton Mil Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 
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where it belongs, and this can only 
be done by expert analysis and com- 
parison. ‘The books of accounts are 
seldom adequate for serving as a 
guide when a change of business 
tactics or reforms have become ad- 
visable or an absolute necessity. 

Care should be taken to utilize 
only such mears as have been found 
advantageous through the use of 
professional accountants. A recent 
development is the cost specialist 
whose one idea is to make the sys- 
tem elaborate with expensive and 
numerous forms, without regard to 
the general or commercial system of 
accounts and often proves so expen- 
sive and laborious after installation 
that the client is compelled to dis- 
continue iis use. 


Another absurd development is 
the stationery house which manu- 
factures ready-made. systems and 
guarantees the wildest results, with 
a proviso that you buy your stat- 
ionery from them, and make your 
business to suit their printed forms 
while the accountant would advise 
the use of forms and books to suit 
the business and not the business to 
suit the books. It is the experience 
of the writer that the following de- 
duction 18s always safe, viz., that no 
two businesses can be treated in the 
same way even if they be of the 
same nature. as there will always 
be questions arising in one business 
peculiar to that alone. It follows, 
therefore, that the proper person to 
point out and bring about the most 
valuable cost and office systems is 
the accountant whose. experience is 
general rather than one whose vi- 
sion is limited and who in most 
cases has an object in selling to the 
client a number of books and forms. 
For it should always be borne in 
mind that the accountant, like other 
professional men, has his sole capi- 
tal his reputation and that essential 
points in that reputation are the 
ability and desire to advance his 
clients’ welfare at all costs, and to 
attain the best results at the least 
expenditure of his clients’ time and 
money. 


Many coneerns have been saved 
from drifting inte bankruptey and 
pul upon a paying basis solely 
through the revelation of facts made 
by professional auditors. | 


The advantages to be derived from 
a first-class system of accounting 
and periodical audits performed by 
experienced professional auditors 
cannot be over-estimated: exvendi- 
tures for these purposes almost in- 
variably prove to be productive. In 
many instances the auditor’s report 
alone is worth the entire fee paid 
for the audit. With proper organi- 
zation and efficient methods of ac- 
counting, the services of a profess- 
ional auditor are inexpensive, while 
otherwise they are expensive in the 
degree that the ormer are deficient. 


The accountant’s certificate ap- 
pended to a balance sheet is not 
only an assurance, but also a guar- 
antee that the books, accounts and 
vouchers of the institution named 
therein have been carefully inspect- 
ed, segregated transactions 
scrutinized: that all acerued and 
prepaid items of expense and in- 
come have been properly adjusted 
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and that results and financial posi- 
tion are correctly stated. 


Such audits and reports have a 
tendency to inspire those financially 
interested in the undertaking with 
confidence, and at the same time are 
a source of great satisfaction to 
loyal and competent employees. 

It is a valuable means of obtaining 
credit and the only medium through 
which stockholders can familiarize 
themselves with true conditions. It 
affords excellent facilities for the 
management to inquire into the 
eauses responsible for abnormal re- 
sults and in many other respects 
wiil serve as a reliable guide for fu- 
ture operations. 

It is equally valuable where the 
sale, reorganization or amalgama- 
tion of an enterprise is contemplatl- 
ed, 

Audits are an indispensable and a 
valuable adjunct to any undertak- 
ing whether prosperily or depress- 
ion prevails. | 

The moral .effect of the public ac- 
eountant’s work and the criticism of 
existing conditions and methods 
that he may offer minimize the pos- 
sibilities for fraud or peculation be- 
sides. placing a business on a secure 
and satisfactory basis. 


Profitable Adversity 


(Continued from Page 18 


in the marketing and merchandising 
of textile products. 

The textile industry has learned 
that practically every lesson. indi- 
cated ahove has been a fundamenta! 
principle and guiding activity of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. They 


have learned that this parent body. 


organization has been the leader in 
assisting the mills in the study of 
these problems and many have come 
to realize that when these problems 
are finally solved, that most of them 
will be solved by a co-operative in- 
dustry working in conjunction with 
this parent organization. 

These lessons and many others 
are the profitable contributions of 
adversity. An information and a 
literature have been developed more 
constructively than in any period in 
the industrv. Some one has said 
that knowledge is power but a truer 
statement seems to be that know!l- 
edge in action is power. 

If the cotton textile industry hus 
learned these lessons well, if it w/li 
continue to work on the problems 
that are now occupying its atten- 
tion, if it will not forget the experi- 
ences through which it has passed. 
if it will continue to pursue the 
constructive trends that it is now 
pursuing, it can look back after 
some years have gone by and s17 
that allhough it was a bad finangia! 
vear, it was the most valuable vear 
in textile history. 
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a Brush to do? 
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Wanted 

Position as oversecr weaving. 12 
years experience on cotton. 3 
years on rayon and silk T. €.’S8. 
diploma. Age 32; married: strict- 
iy sober; best of reference. Ad- 
dress W. C. E., eare Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 
of every cotton mil! in the South. Please fill in the enclosed hlank and 
send it to us. 


..... Weaver 


.....Uloth Room 


..Master Mechanic 


General Offices and Plant 


Rockford. I11.,US.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 


Greenville, $c. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
_ High Speed Warpers 


«Manu actured Heather 
= makes 

Overy day a good day 
HUMIDIFICATION ~ DEHUMIDIFICATION | 
~ TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ~ 


es Air Conditioned Rooms for Testing Textile Materials, 
and Establishing Regain 
Write for Literature 


arrier fngineering (rporation 


NEWARK 4 Offices and Laboratortes NEW JERSEY 


Moreland Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Hstablished 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
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PRODUCTION BY 
ESTABLISHING UNIFORMITY 


You cannot expect a superin- 
tendent to keep production 
figures up and labor costs 
down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 

Scott Testing Machines take 
the guess work out of pro- 
duction forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVI 


DENCE,R.I. 


Pot K's’ REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
differant lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
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Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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COORDINATING MANUFACTURING 
AND SALES 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“I do not believe that great mer- 
gers should be formed for the sole 
purpose of making easy profits for 
the organization. I mean that they 
should be put together or closely 
coordinated for the purpose of 
stabilizing the industry. It is just as 
disastrous to the industry to get the 
price too high as it is to get it too 
low. Waves of high prices cause 
the building of many new plants and 
this after depression comes, causes 
many problems to be borne, in the 
ullimate end, by the consumers. 

“Stabilizing the textile industry is 
just the same problem as stabilizing 
any other industry. You should be 
just. as careful to keep the price 
from. going too high as vou. are to 
keep it from going too low. It is 
your duty to put in operation such 
consolidations.” 

Charles Cason, vice-president of 
the Chemical National Bank, als» 
made an address. S. Robert Glass- 
ford, president of Bliss, Fabyvan & 
Co., Ine., and vice-president of the 
association, presided. Among the 


guests of the association were Ed-- 


ward TIT’. Pickard, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: Walker 
Hines, president, and Robert Amor 
of Boston, Mass., vice-president, anil 
Greorge A. Sloan, secretary of the 
Colton-Textife: Institute, Ine.: H.-R. 
Fitzgerald of Danville, 
dent, and William M. MeLaurine of 
Charlotte, N. C.,. seeretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Lincoln Bavlies of Boston, 
Mass., president, and Russell _ T. 
Fisher of Boston, Mass., secretary of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers: and Dana T. Acker- 
Iv, 

The committee. in charge of the 


dinner included Robert 'T. Stevens of 


J. P. Stevens &- Co; chairman. 
Thomas W. Slocum ef Minot, Hoop- 
er & Co., and Donald B. Stewart of 
Ridley Watts & Go. 


Rubber Industry Uses Much 
Cotton | 


(Continued from Page 8) 
nearly thirty-three million yards of 
fabrics and in 1928 will “probably 
consume nearly forty million yards. 
Other coated textile industries like 
oil cloth and tarpaulin manufactur- 
ers use much material though we 
have no figures available regarding 
them. It is apparent, however, that 
{the textile industry. sells a tremen- 
dous yardage to the coating manu- 
facturers and that it is highly desir- 
able to know as much as possible 
about the special requirements of 
the various groups.” 


Knoxville, Tenn. — eharter 
amendment. to.increase the capital 
of the Knoxville Cotton Milis from 
$500,000 to $700,000 has been filed af 
the court house here. The amend- 
ment asks for authority to issue 2.- 
000 snares of stock to increase the 
capital. 

ar value of the preferred shares 
was set at $100.. The company is 
now eapitalized under an issue of 
1,000. shares, aceording to the peti- 
tion. 


COTTON 
BLEACHING 


An Advance in the 
Art of Bleaching 


BLEACHING 
IN THE KIER 


Will be Demonstrated in one-ton 
Kier Loads at our Bleaching 


Station 


Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue ~ New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE | 
15—Tape Driven Twisters 200 Spindles each, 214" Ring, 
314" Space, 5 or 6” Traverse. .CLUTCH SPINDLES, also 
bobbins for same. 


These are in first class condition. Prices right. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.1L 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the BDxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


ce. Convenient for personal inter- 
views 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

218 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone Jackson 6 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


New York's Newest Hotel 
Che Piccadilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Wator 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 
D. Sofield, Mar. Dir. 


Southern Railway System 


Announces 


All Expense Tour 
to 


Florida and Cuba 


December 22-31, 1928 
Operated by 
Edgerton Touring Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
For full information address: 
R. H. Graham, D. P. A. 


Southern Railway System, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Meet 
(Continued from Page 8) 


deserves, especially in dyeing fast colors that will be subsequently woven 
into fabrics and bleached. It is looked upon as something that must be done 
and the quicker it is over the better. In other words, “boiling out” is looked 
upon as a necessary evil, but with increasing competition and more stress 
laid on production, it has become considered as an evil but not as a necessary 
one. Every time the dyer is urged by the Superintendent to increase pro- 
duction in the dyehouse, they get their heads together and cut some of the 
time of the “boiling out’ process until it can no longer be called a process 
but more closely resembles the passing of an express train. In this respect 
there is too much importance placed upon the evenness.of the dyeing instead 
of the fastness of the dyeing. | | 

In our meeting last Spring our friend, Charlie Brooks, impressed upon us 
the fact that for vat colors to be fast, they must be dyed fast, which is just 
as true today as it was last Spring. | 

Now, when cotton is received by the dyer it is commonly known that it 
contains a plentiful supply of oils and particularly waxes. Bear in mind 
that I am speaking of the dyeing of fast colors that are to be woven with 
grey yarns that are to be boiled out in the kier as a preliminary to bleaching 
in the piece. The problem presented is not how to dye the waxes but in 
getting rid of them. We will leave the problem of dyeing waxes with the 
candle stick manufacturers; as every dyer has sufficient difficulties of his 
own.in dyeing the cotton. Now, unless the dyed cotton is free from these 
waxes before dyeing, how is it possible to prevent the colors from marking 
off to some extent when these goods are boiled out in the kier? In the first 
place, the waxes that are allowed to remain in the cotton are dyed or at least 
hold the color mechanically. 
. The kier boiling process must have some function or the goods would not 
be subjected to this treatment before bleaching. This treatment is ‘given the 
goods to destroy or rather make these waxes and oils soluble so that they 
may be washed out of the goods and not regist the action of the bleaching 
agent. If the waxes contain color the natural result is that when they are 
made soluble in water they can no longer be the medium for holding the dye- 
stuff and the color they contain is in turn redyed on the goods wherever the 
kier is not properly packed.: And when the ®lors mark off, the damage has 
been done. 


In other words, when the function of kier boiling of piece goods is to free 


the cotton fibres from waxes and oils, why leave these waxes and oils in the 
cotton that is to be dyed and is to be used for this particular work? As 
mentioned above, the cotton has to be dyed and not the waxes. As long as 
there is so much danger of causing trouble, why take this chance? Troubles 
can be found which are more difficult to solve than this one and in the ordi- 
nary routine of a dyehouse surely enough difficulties will be encountered 
without extending a formal invitation for one more. 

The waxes and oils may easily be removed from the cotton if there is a 
thorough and sufficient boiling out using the proper materials. To obtain as 
near perfect results as possible; first, wet out your cotton with a good oil. 
After the. cotton is thoroughly wet out add a small amount of Soda Ash and 
bring the temperature to as near the boiling point as possible. This will 
saponify the oils and waxes present and in this way convert them into a 
soluble compound. Allow a sufficient time for them to be made soluble and 
wash the cotton thoroughly with warm water in order to remove these im- 
purities altogether. The cotton is then free of waxes which otherwise would 
hold the color or be dyed similar to the cotton. Then when the cotton is dyed 
and is turned over to the bleacher there is no opportunity for the waxes and 
oils to cause trouble in marking off. In this way you can feel that you have 
done your part to avoid further difficulty in the use of your dyed yarns. 

So in the future when your Superintendent tells you to cut down on the 
time of your boil out or suggests that’ you eliminate this operation altogether, 
it might be well for you to mention the fact that your job is dyeing cotton 
and not waxes, that there are other people who make a special business of. 
that particular job. 


Mercerizing Yarns With and Without the Presence of 
Cotton Oils and Waxes 


By W. R. Wells, Superintendent, Elmore Company, Spindale, N. C. 


Describe the advantages and disadvantages of eliminating cotton oils and 
waxes before mercerizing, also mercerizing before eliminating the oils and 
waxes on yarns that have to be subsequently bleached or dyed. 

In discussing the advantages and disadvantages of cotton oils and waxes 
before and after mercerizing, it will be necessary to divide this subject ac- 
cording to the character of materials for which the yarns are to be used, 
namely; yarns to be mercerized natural for the knitting trade, yarns to be 
mercerized and bleached and yarns to be mercerized and dyed. 

For yarns that are to be mercerized for the knitting trade as generally con- 
cluded should be as near the original softness of the grey yarn as possible. 
In doing this it is not necessary to remove all the oils and waxes, but the 
yarn is given a short boil of from three to twelve minutes to soften up the 
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oils and waxes and give penetration. It is the general belief that these oils 
and waxes in the cotton leave the mercerized yarn in a higher lustrous state 
than when they are removed. However, the yarn that has been thoroughly 
boiled out can be resoftened after mercerizing with oils that are suitable for 
this purpose and of which there are many. Some one will ask the question, 
“Why remove the oils and waxes and replace with expensive softening agents 
if you can mercerize without the removing process?’’ Lack of penetration 
in spots will cause uneven mercerization, and these spots usually consist of 
waxes from insect secretiton or mineral oil from spinning mill, and not nec- 
essarily the natural oils and waxes in the cotton. Some mercerizers are using 
penetration compounds to insure thorough penetration of the yarn in the 
short boil and some are giving a little longer boil to overcome these difficul- 


ties. In the writer’s opinion, it is more satisfactory to lengthen the boil to 
insure the penetration. It is being done by some very successful warp mer- 
cerizers. 


For yarns to be mercerized and bleached one operation following after the 
other, from the writer’s experience, it is necessary to thoroughly boil either 
before or after mercerizing preferably before mercerizing. The reason for 
saying, before mercerizing, is because a thorough boil gives a good bottom 
for mercerizing in that'there is left nothing harmful in the nature of coloring 
matter to be “set’’ with the process of mercerizing. It has been found from 
actual experience that cotton yarns that have been thoroughly boiled out 
previous to mercerizing the bleach is done with less materials and time, and 
with a more permanent white than yarns boiled after the mercerizing process. 
From another viewpoint of quality, it has been found that the more of the 
oils and waxes removed previous to the chlorine bleach, the less danger it is 
to damage the fibre from over bleaching, as over bleaching is very often done 
in order to whiten the oils and waxes which should have been removed in 
the boil out operation. Therefore, bleached cotton, being a pure cellulose 


the oils and waxes must be removed to get this pure cellulose, and this is 


done by a thorough boil off for the first operation. 

For yarns mercerized and dyed, one operation following after the other, a 
thorough boil out has been found to be more satisfactorily employed in the 
operations of éven dyeing, also for depth of shade. It has been the writer’s 
experience to place one-half of machine load of warp mercerized yarn, which 
had had only a short boil, and the other half of machine load from skein 
mercerized yarn which had had.a thorough boil out. The yarn from the 
skein mercerizer took the dye much faster and of deeper shade than the yarn 
from the warp mercerizer. Some one will say that the mercerization had to 
do with this difference, but this is not a fact, as the mercerization was made 
with the same degree of caustic soda with other conditions the same. In a 
great many instances yarns are mercerized before dyeing to save on the 
amount of dyestuff to be used as it takes from one-third to one-fourth less 
dvestuff to dye mercerized cotton. Therefore if a thorough boil out gives 
better depth of shade it must be concluded that the oils and waxes should be 
removed in this operation. | 

The banquet was tendered the Association members and guests by the fol- 
lowing: 

Malcolm McKenziee, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.; John L. Dabbs. E. I. 
~ DuPont de Nemours & Co.; A. R. Thompson, Rohm & Haas, Inc.; Thomas 
A. Marlowe, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.; Robert Weatherly, Federal Phosphor- 
ous Company; Paul F. Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co.; Cotton, W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Company; R. W. Glenn, The Ciba Company; B. A. Stigen, 
General Dyestuffs Corporation; Boyd and Ganster, Scholler Bros.; J. Ebert 
Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.; F. O. Tilson, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc.; E. W. Klumph, Oakite Products Company, Inc.; Fred H. 
White, Gaston County Dyeing Company; George B. Cocker, Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co.; John Bothamley, John Campbell Company; W. H. Willard, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc.; Clarence H. Ochs, John P. Marston 
Company; Robert E. Buck, Arnold, Hoffman Company; J. G. Schaeffer, |. B. 
Ford Company; H. W. Rose, The Viscose Company; David Clark, Clark 
Publishing Company; Cameron McRae, Arabol Manufacturing Company: 
W. M. Failor, Victor G. Bloede Company; Dave Wallace, The Geigy Com- 
pany; W. S. McNabb, Quaker City Chemical Company; F. B. Porter, South- 
ern Agricultural Chemical Company; H. G. Mayer, Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Company; H. G. Mayer, D. & M. Co.; John A. Johnson, W. H. & 
I’. Jordan, Jr., Manufacturing Co.; P. L. Sullivan, Knox Chemical Company; 
Charles H. Stone, Dyestuffs and Chemicals; Charles E. Brookes, Dixie 
Chemical Company; C. D. Potter, The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
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Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
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Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 

it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 

weight and circle is always correct, and that all 

are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
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Greer. ville, S. C. 


Fred H. D , Mor. 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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As a matter 
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LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Progress in English Blowing 
and Carding Rooms 


(Continued from Page 12) 


marked influence on the lay-out and 
design of future blowing room in- 
stallations. 

Mechanical developments in the 
eard room have been less pronounc- 
ed than in the blowing room, and 
have been devoted primarily to 
combers, the object being to simpli- 
fy and adapt such machines to 
staples of varying lengths as well as 
to augment the powers of produc- 
lion and cleaning. ‘This, however, 
does not mean that details of card 
construction have been neglected, 
for the strong solid frame work, 
firmly made to obviate vibration, 
the care and accuracy of turning, 
truing, and testing 
doffers before clothing, the shape 
and accuracy of the dish feed plate, 
the strength, accuracy, and facility 
or adjustment of the respective 
parts are features which have re- 
ceived much attention. In. this con- 
nection, also, must be emphasized 
the efforts whieh continue to be 
made to improve the nature of the 
various earding surfaces and _ the 
general working efficiency of the 
card. 

The spinning rooms of ring mills 
have attracted attention in recent 
years, for high draft systems have 
more or less secured general accept- 
ance after several years of experi- 
ment. Furthermore, improvements 
in the construction of the various 
parts of ring frames have resulted 
in this machine being made adapt- 


able to the spinning of weft and 


twist varns of much finer count 
than before. The progress made by 
high drafting within the past five 
years, a period during which many 
systems have been introduced with 
varving degrees of success, has been 
of considerable importance in spite 
of the depression through which the 
spimning trade has passed. Im- 
provements inrespect of details con- 
tinue to be made in high draft sys- 
iems, and it is reasonable to antici- 
pate further modifications in view 
of their comparatively recent incep- 
Lion and application. In general fea- 
tures the tape drive commands early 
attention in view of the successful 


results which have attenden its ap- . 


plication. This method of spindle 
drive, introduced eight or nine years 
ago, has been employed for many 
vears in the woollen trade for heavy 
doublers and is almost universaliv 
acopled in the United States. Origi- 
nally the application of tape driving 
to ring spinning frames was unsat- 
isfactory in many respects, but sub- 
sequent improvements have. made 
them more popular in the spinning 
trade. In the latest types of tape 
drive the tape is maintained at 
reguar tension hy a pickey pulley 
carried in a forked bracket mount- 
ed on the upper arm of a upper 
lever. The jockey pulley, construec- 
ed of sheet metal with hardened 
steel spindle, is well Walanced and 
revolves in hardwood bearings “im- 
pregnated with oil and requiring lit- 
tle attention or lubricant. The fork- 
ed bracket is designed to facilitate 
the removal or replacement of the 
tape without disturbing the jockey 


evlinders and 
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pulley or its bearings. The weigh- 
ed lever has its fulerum on a shaft, 
well supported by brackets from the 
gearing and off-end framings and 
from the spring pieces throughout 
the whole leneth of the frame. The 
jockey forked bracket is swivel 
mounted on the upper arm of this 
weighted lever, to provide a ready 
means for changing the direction of 
rotation of the spindles from twist 
way to weft way, as may be desired. 
In other instances, however, when 
electric drive is adopted, a more ex- 
peditious change is effected by the 
application of a suitable . starting 
switch, whereby the direction of the 
tin roller is reversed and the neces- 
sity for interfering with the tapes 
obviated. A seeond feature of im- 
portance in the general details of 
the ring frame is lappet construc- 
tion and mounting. The attention 
which has been focused on the many 
minor but important detaiis relating 
to this adjunct has been of great im- 
portance in assisting the ring frame 
li extend its field of application in 
colton spinning. The lifting lappet 
has been an important factor in this 
respect and has become very popu 
lar. 

A review of recent developments 
Spinning would scarcely be com- 
plete without reference to the effeet 
of artificial silk on this section of 
the industry. The opportunities af- 
forded by spun artifietal silk varns 
for the devélopment of. fabrie de- 
signs and finishes were readily ap- 
preciated by manufacturers and 
hosiery concerns, and the demand 
ior such yarns developed according- 
ly. In most cases, however, the re- 
sults of the spinning of staple fibre 
on cotton machinery have not been 
entirely satisfactory, primarily be- 


cause of the indifference to and the 


disregard of the vast structural dif- 
ferences between cotton artifi- 
cial silk, the need for suitable modi- 
fications of the working organization 
and machinery, and an incomplete 
realization of the importance of 
method and détail. Staple fibre has 
hy itself been spun into yarn of fine 
counts, but the best results have 
been obtained in conjunction with 
cotton, the. mixings ranging from 
66:40 to 75:25. Only comparatively 
recently has the spinning of staple 
fibre been regarded as a favorable 
proposition, but now yarns of high 
quality are being spun on cotton 
machinery suitably modified. The 
measure of success obtained in the 
conversion Of staple fibre to yarn is 
subordinate to several factors, each 
of which must receive due attention. 
Thus the nature of the treatment 
must at all stages of the process be 
in strict accordance with the nature 
of the material under treatment, and 
especiaily does this apply to the 
earlier stages. Moreover, the waste 
extraction points at the respective 
machines have now become dispen- 
sable and suitable modifications 
must be made te eradicate them, 
while the influence of humidity on 
working efficiency and success is 
more than superficial. An efficient 
opening installation has been con- 
stilued by a hopper opener, hopper 
feeder, and a scutcher which is fit- 
ted with a striker cylinder, 18 


inches in diameter and rotating at 
revolutions a 


approximately 1,000 
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minute, and supersedes the bladed 
beater. The prevention of loss of 
fibre has been attained by reversing 
the grid bars and inserting a plain 


metal sheet instead of the usual 
dustbox bars between the cylinder 
and cages. The revolving flat card 


is equipped with a suitab!y modified 
clothing, and to produce the best re- 
sults a low production is necessary 
—namely, about six pounds an hour. 
Here again waste elimination has re- 
ceived every consideration. The 
stripping of the flats has been a sub- 
ject of great interest, and a patented 
stripping arrangement consists of 
wire and brush strippers located. in 
the back sheet with the specific 
function of returning the flat strips 
to the cylinder and ensuring that no 
loss of valuable fibre oecurs during 
carding. The treatment at the draw 


frames usually consists of two pas: 


sages, though in some three 
heads are employed, and it is at this 
stage that admixture with cotton is 
conveniently effected. Subsequent 


Cases 


procedure follows the lines of ordi- 


nary cotton spinning, and provided 
due regard is paid to the factors 
enumerated the difficulties experi- 
enced ought not to be serious. Both 
ordinary and high draft systems are 
in application, while ring frames 
and mutes both give satisfaction in 
the spinning ef staple fibre. 
Reference must be made in con- 
clusion to the attempt of one firm 
of textile. engineers to apply the 
card principles to a machine eperat- 


ing as a cotton opener-——-an unusual 


-eotton 
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procedure which has already been 
described in detail in “The Commer- 
cial.” The Schorsch-Rieter process 
of waste spinning and the Naupert 
automatic carding and spinning ma- 
chine also deserve mention in view 
of their unorthodox features, even 
if the extent of their. permissible 
application is limited. 


South America Offers 
Opportunities in Textiles 


The further advent of print works 
in the Piedmont Section of the Caro- 
linas is indicative that the Southern 
manufaeturing industry will 
be in a more assured position to 
gain a larger proportion of. the 
South American print trade is the 
opinion of cotton goods exporters, 
C. Grant Isaacs, district manager of 
the United States Bureau of For- 
elgn and Domestie Commerce, Char- 
lotte, N. C., announced. 

Last week 
works near 


another new print 
Greenville, S. C., ran its 
first cloth. The South, taking into 
account the bleacheries and finish- 
ing units established in recent years 
and now being sucecessiully and 
profitably operated is steadily de- 
veloping into a-self contained indus- 
try and confining its operations 
more to its own territory. 

South American. market favors 
prints, Importing last year quite 28,- 
000,000 square yards equivalent to 
about one feurth of it’s total im- 
ports of cotton piece goods from the 


‘cotton 


United States. Cuba also purchased 
over 16,500,000 square yards of 
American prints. Colombia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Brazil and the West Indies 
were large buyers. 


South America—A Potential Field 


There is perhaps, no industry in 
the United States to which South 
America offers greater potential.ties 
than the cetton industry. Last 


South America imported American 


textile merchandise to the extent of 


$38, 652,000, and this. does nol 
into account shipments of 
ton. South American countries im- 
almost 116,000,000 square 
yards of cotton cloth valued. al 
$15,443,000 in 1927. The development 
of some of its own textile industries 
affords excellent outlets for Ameri- 
can yarns. Truly enough, the Bra- 
zilian cotton industry has developed 
lo a stage where imports of elotn 
are limited to fine goods. 


lake 
raw ¢ol- 


South America Large Market for 
American Yarns 


A marked expansion in the United 
States trade in varns, and par- 
ticular to South America, o¢curre:! 
last year. United States exports of 
cotton yarn reached an unpredented 
peak of over 28,500,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $14,324,000. South 
is the principal outlet for American 
varn. Of the cotton varn ex- 
ported in 1927, Argentina 
proximately 55 per 
000 pounds, 
Chile are 


America 


cent, or 
Uruguay, 


also 


15.839.- 
Brazil and 


good customers. 


look ap- 


83 
Combed mercerized yarns are also 
shipped to South America in sub- 
stantial volume. the heaviest con- 
signments being made to the Argen- 
tine and Brazil. ‘That Southern 


yarns are finding their way to looms 
in the Argentine is evidenced by the 
official report of the Argentine cus 
toms indicating that approximate! 
63 per cent of the Argentine import 
trade in cotton varns is with the 
('nited States. 


Argentina Leading South 
Viar ket for U.S 


American 
Textiles 


Argentina is leading South Ameri- 
a markel for textiles fron; the 
‘United States. [If touk in 1927. mer- 


chandise valued at 815,368,000. or 
double the shipments to Colombia, 
the second largest South American 
puyer. Argentina's share was. al- 
most 40 per cent of the total exports 
to South America.. Fully 79 per een! 
Gt. our textile shipments to. the 
Argentine are manufactured of: cot 
lon. In addition to the large varn 
lrade about $5,246,009 worth of cot- 


ion manufactured products also 
went forward to Argentina and of 
fhis eotton eloth eonstituted more 


than 80 per cent. Cotton hosiery, 
cotton bags, twine and ecordage are 
ifems of our commerce 
with the Argentine... ‘Flre most im- 


portant 
textile 


items In the balanee of ocr 
trade with Argentina-are silk 


hosiery, binder twine, absorben} 
cotton and surgieal dressings. oil- 


cloth, artificial | 
quantities of 


eather ane fair 


ravon hosiery. 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


MAKE US YOUR BOBBIN MAKER 


SNe. 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 
We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


BOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
'NTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts.. Charlotte. N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. | New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
: Sole Selling Agents for | 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie-Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
48 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
, St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


, Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Cotton Goods 


New York. Trading in cotton 
goods was generally light last week, 
the volume being the smallest done 
for several weeks. Gray goods prices 
were generally unchanged. Some 
concessions were reported in fancy 
goods. 

The colored goods division ¢on- 
tinued in a strong position, the situ- 
ation heing better than at any other 
time this year. Denims business 
has been large, with many mills sold 
well into Mareh. Many work suit 


‘jines are well sold for some months. 


Tickings moved up half cent a yard 
under large buying and chambrays 
advanced a cent a yard Whole- 
Salers report a large busmess in 
staple and faney colored goods. in 
holiday packages. 

Interest in print cloths was better 
at the week end. This inquiry, how- 
ever, was limited to a few centers; 
for the market as a whole the situa- 
tion appeared quiet. Moderate sized 
quantities of print eloths were 
wanted for January-February deliv- 
eries at an eighth of a cent under 
{he mill quotations, with the majori- 
ty of centers holding fairly firm. 
During the previous day the desire 
of some mills to move spot goods 
for what was assumed to be inven- 
tory purposes had given some huy- 
ers the impression that the market 
steadiness was not quite uniform. 
On one or two constructions, for in- 
stance, some sellers were willing to 
and did sell December goods along 
with next year at the spot quota- 
tion, Which was slightly lower than 
the contract quotation for the same 
g00ds In most other centers. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
Lures of the week, as previously not- 
ed, has been the character of the 
call for 36-inch print cloths.. The 
demand for these cloths for printing 
purposes has been steadily broaden- 
Ing in recent months. Now some of 
the largest users are said, lo be eon- 
sidering the 36-inch goods to an in- 
creased extent. The 36-inch, 64x60 
were being generally held at 7%e. 
This price had heen paid late Thurs- 
day after sales at one-quarter earli- 
er in the week. For 36-inch, 68x72. 
most mills were holding for one-half. 

First hands sold some spots of 
d84-inch, 64x56, 5.50 yard, at 7 9-16 
eents, spot. 

Light sales of sheetings were 
made, mostly of quick goods, and 
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some at %c unler the market levels. 
The 37-inch 4-yard sold at 8%c, 36- 
inch 5-yard at 7c, 40-inch 2.85-yard 
at 1414%c, 40-inch 3.75-yard at 8%c, 
and 40-inch 5.50 yard at 6%e. All 
told the business was insufficient to 
establish the market at these levels, 
and higher prices were generally 
quoted. 

Moderately fair sales of 100x60 
carded broadcloths were reported at 
{1 cents, good makes; less choice 
make was reported sold at seven- 
eighths. For the 90x60 carded, 10% 
cents was the general: market; cer- 
tain makes had been reported sold 
in second hands, in a limited way, 
at one-quarter; for 80x60, feeler-mo- 
tion, 9% cents quoted in some cent- 
ers: one-eighth reported in some 
centers for non-feeler qualities. 

There was some activity in comb- 
ed broadcloths, principally coming 
from the shirting trade, but of this 
the greater part consisted of mill 
seconds of the 128x68 construction 
moving in small to moderate lots at. 
about %c under the asking prices 
of the particular mills for firsts. A 
third mill was in the market on 
{44x76 all single broadcloths, com- 
ing out at 18%e, and it was reported 
that a fair yardage was being book- 
ed at this level. Other lines were 
generally quiet and moving only in 
small lots for nearer deliveries. 

At Fall River the cloth market 
passed through another quiet period 
this week, with sales running not 
hetter than 20,000 pieces. This vol- 
ume of business embraces all char- 
acters of goods. Inquiry has been 
very light, and the only feature of 
the week has been the stiffening of 
prices with the advance in cotton. 
There was some interest in the fine 
goods division, but buyers and mills 
were apart in their ideas. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6%. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 6 
Gray g'ds, 38%-in., 64x60s.... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 9 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 
Dress ginghams 1244-15 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd.._........ 11% 
Brown sh’t’gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 12% 
Tickings, 8-0z. ........ 21 -22% 
Denims ..... 17 


Staple ginghams, 27-in. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, AR. |. 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


= 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Although the 
varn markets were quiet during the 
first part of the week, buyers show- 
more interest on Friday and Satur- 
day. . Sales were somewhat larger. 
The majority of orders continued to 
he for filling in purpose, wi h few 
consumers willing to take more than 
small quantities. Price weakness 
reported by some dealers here was 
not reflected in spinners’ quotations 
and the week closed with no appre- 
ciable change in most numbers. 

As this<is normally a quiet period 
in yarns, it is not expected that 
there will be any marked change in 
the situation until after the first of 


the year. Sentiment here, however, 
is rather optimistic for the. new 


year, with a general expectation of 
a larger business m January. Sup- 
porting this somewhat bullish price 
angle factors join to the spinner 
situation and cotton generally. They 
review the old contracts on the spin- 
ners’ books as sufficiently heavy to 
keep operations at good speed for 
al least another month and consid- 
er’ the estimated crop as none. too 
heavy and of good value at present 


figures. There are a number who 
look for higher raw material. Spin- 
ners in the majority of instances are 


holding steady to the y 
as quoted. 

‘Spinners’ agents state that while 
inquiries are now less numerous 
than they were last month, each day 
a few are being handled and this in- 
dicates that interest’ in cotton yarns 
has not altogether vanished among 
consumers. Some sellers stated that 
out .of the inquiries received thus 
far this week they expected to have 
come forward business develop 
within the next few days. 7 

Yarn dealers explain that while a 
little yarn may come out at conces- 
sions whenever coton prices dip, the 
large majorily of dealers and yarn 
spinners expect carded yarn rates 
lo continue steady. It is argued that 
yarns should remain firm through 
the rest of this month with prompt 
response to any sustained new ad- 
vance that may materialize in cotton 
quotations. 

While raw eotton prices have 
shown a decline during the week, 
ihe increased demand for yorns has 
held prices firm and unéhanged. The 
acceleration in business has placed 
spinners in a more favorable posi- 
Lion thal they have been in for some 
lime. At present they are getting a 
more remunerative return for their 
product than heretofore and few 
concessions from. eurrent lists are 


yarn price list 


being granted. Considerable busi- 
ness has been booked for the first 
three months of 1929 . Weaving, in- 
sulating and carpet yarns have mov- 


ed in substantial volume during the 


past week. Owing to the high quali- 


tv of the crop tinged yarns are 
scarce this year, but a certain 
amount is available at about 2c be- 
low other prices. 

Southern 
35 
24s 38% 

Southern Single Sekins 

Southern ‘Two- ply Skeins 
50s 

Southern Two- Warps: 
24s 40 


Southern Frame Spun. ‘Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Yarns 


12s . 
34% 
89% 
AT 

‘ Southern Two- “ply ‘Combed Peeler 

20s. 47 
38s 52 
50s _ 56 
80s 83 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins 
®s to 9s 3-4-ply tinged tubes 0 
8s 3-ply hard white warp twist 32 

10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply hard white 
yarn tubes and skeins 33 

Same warps 23% 

Southern Two-ply Hard Twist Combed 

Peeler Yarns 


36s 
38s 55 
40s 55 
50s 5R 
60s 63 
70s 75 
Two-ply Mercerized Yarns 

26s . §2 
50s 75 
60s . 83 
80s 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddies in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. I 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Double Duty Travelers 


‘vent of the 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make cage Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the PINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the ere room since the ad- 

1IGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


U. 8S. P. QO. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


SLIP-NOT 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR 


FOR 
WEAVING SPINNING 
and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


MIMNGSPORT, TENN, 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 


PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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| MADE ONLY IN 
CLIP-NOT 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP 
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Want Department 


“one-man” or “one-family” type. 


used in its manufacture. 


low overhead and labor cost. 


Address 4. S. C., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Will Contract With Mill for Entire Output of the Following 
Specified Material 


Business connections wanted with a Southern textile mill of the 
We. desire this mill to manufacture a material similar to Turkish 
toweling. We will contract and purchase entire output of this material. 
We will also finance the purchase of necessary or additional looms to be 
Mill must have own carding and spinning and dyeing facilities, with 
For such a mill, an excellent opportunity is presented to connect 


with an ener rgetic and responsible outlet for its products. 
All communications held strictly confidential. 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


_ The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Position Wanted 

With mill company which has 
about 3,000 looms, or chain of 
mills, to operate a loom reed re- 
pairing department, by man with 
twelve years’ experience In man- 
ufacturing cotton, woolen, and 
duck reeds and slasher combs. 
Married, sober. Can furnish ret- 
erences from any prominent loom 
reed company in South Carolina. 
Address Reed, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


l-—Draper 
{—Crompte 

Loom fi 
|-—-Crompt 

Loom fi 
Apply... W. 
Textile Bu 


Wanted 


Loom Fixers 


Terry Loom Fxer. 

m & Knowles. Terry 
xer, | 

nm & Knowles Box 
xer, 

R. €., eare Southern 
lletin, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Wanted 
Head loom fixer who know dob- 
bies, 6. & K. and Draper looms, 
also Whitin looms. Good chance 
for a hustler and a man of good 
character. Address “Fixer,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Attention Cotton Mill Men 


Call on us for Office Managers, 
Cost Accountants, Cashiers, Book- 
keepers, Male and. Female Ste- 
nographers - Bookkeepers, Super- 
intendents, Dyers, Designers, 
Overseers. all departments, Mas- 


Superintendents. No charge to 
you. Commercia, Employment 
Agency, Greenville, 


ter Mechanics, Hosiery Mill | 


Wanted 


Frame fixer and card grinder. 15 
H. and B. cards. Wages $27.50 a 
week, Experience necessary, Fur- 
nish reference with application. 
Must have man at once. Apply 
D. H. Jones, Agt, San Antenio 
Cotton Mills. Kingsville, Texas. 


A Thoroughly Experienced Cot- 
ton Manufacturer Open for Posi- 
tion As General Manager or 
Superintendent 


Age 42, Textile Graduate. Three years 
as manager of one mill, last 15 vears 
general superintendent of a well known, 
successful Southern weaving mill of 
48,000 spindles. Seeking 2 new connec- 
tion for very best of reasons. “ormer 
employers and other well known men 
will furnish highest recommendations. 

An opportunity for some mill, or 
group of mills not getting satisfactory 
results, to secure an able and efficient 
manufacturer. 

Will be available Jan. Ist. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. 

Address G. T. M. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Two. or ‘f 


machines, 
of real abil 


Wanted | 
hree good fixers for 


scott & Williams model H. H. 


Will pay well for men 
ity. None othe rs need 


apply. Address “Hosiery,” care 
Southern T | 


extile Bulletin. 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne | 


Reeves 
former. 


Saco-Lo 


— 


§250.00, 
saco-Lo 
dles, 31 
ring, tay 
Lowell 


— 


spindle. 


‘spindles 

hoards. 
2? Whitin 

Clothing 


3h. & 
500.00 


A. & B. 


ers, S45 


10 No. 50 


Charlotte 


OO. H. & B. 
condition. 


cones or 
Write, phone or wire 

Textile Machinery Co. 
Phone Hem. 8014-W 

P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


4 Saco-Lowell Speeders, 7x3™%, 
152 spindles, $2.25 per spindle. 


variable speed trans- 


1 141x5% Saco-Lowell Slubber. 80 
spindles, 


$450.00. 
well No. 4 Bale Break- 


er, 18" apron, $425.00. 
saco-Lowell Vertical Opener, 


well. wisters, 208 spin- 
Space, 2: or. 
e drive, used 5 years. 
Twisters, 1912, used 7 


years, tape drive, 2” ring, 3” 
guage. steel creels, -1.50 per 


30 Deliveries Saco-Lowell Draw- 


Ings, 12” coilers. 
saco-Lowell Cards, 27” 
collers. 


8 Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames, 
anv size ring, 344” space, 216 


‘each, metalle thread 


Cards. 1918. New 


Goffers, 12”. C. 
Cards, 1918, perfect 


Breaker Pickers, 1919 


model, single beater with hop- 
per feeder, 40”, motor drive, 


Finisher Pickers, 40”, 


1919 model, motor drive, even- 


each. 
Universal Winders. 
tubes. 


Factory Office, R. I. 


Ss “Where Quality Counts” 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


\NTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
| WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE ‘TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNTFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Tse the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 

Patent No. 1,636,992. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
wooD  WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Two. east 


42 
condition. 


Laurens, S. 


Waated 
pulleys, 46” 


diameter, 3/ bore, with face 


Must be in good 
Address Watts Mills. 
G. 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


= 
= = 
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Cotton 


New York. Among leaders in the 
eotton trade at New York there is 
universal condemnation of the fact 
that the new textile fiber, reported 
at London as discovered in British 
Guiana eight years ago, has been 
associated with the name of cotton. 
Beyond this, persons in the trade at 
New York are generally disinclined 
to regard seriously the story re- 
counted in cables from London of 
fhe substitute to which the designa- 
tion of “artificial cotton” has been 
given. They take the position that 
not enough definite information has 
been forthcoming. A few, however, 
take the attitude that the 
should not be considered lightly. 

At least two prominent firms in 
New York with important connec- 
tions in Lancashire cabled for fur- 
ther information. One received ad- 
vices that no visible signs of the 
plant could be found in either Essex 
or Sussex county, England, where 
the plant was reported under culti- 
vation to a sufficient extent to pro- 
duce 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 pounds of 
the fiber by next July. To the other 
firm a reply was cabled that a sam- 
ple of the mysterious fiber had been 
inspected, but if was not disclosed 
where it had been grown, nor could 
it by any far-fetched fancy be called 
cotton. 

One trade interest said: “It is in 
the same category as the gasoline 
that was to be made out of green 
grass and water.” 
announcement was “one of the wild- 
est cock-and-bull stories that ever 
came across the seas.” 
cotton expert quoted Horace Gree- 
ley, saying: “Important, if true.” 

Out of the haze and mystery sur- 
rounding the reports that so far 
have been circulated in this country, 
the only definite information forth- 
coming may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Discovery of the plant occurred 
eight years ago in British Guiana, 
South America, where birds use its 
fiber in building nests. 

A crop amounting to between 3,- 
000,000 and 4,000,000 pounds is. re- 
ported under cultivation in the 
South of England at Essex and Sus- 
sex counties, and will be available 
for spinners by next July 1. 

Yield an acre is declared to be 800 
or 900 pounds. The crop 
not require ginning. From the time 
of reaping to turning over to the 
mill would be only 2% hours. This 
would allow for stripping the fiber 
and preparing it and delivering it to 
mills. Little labor is required in 
gathering it, and it can be sold 
profitably for 12 cents a pound. Ex- 
isting cotton machinery may be used 
to treat it, and its yarn can be 
blended with silk artificial silk or 
wool. Treatment of the plant for 
spinning is inexpensive and a treat- 
ment plant would represent only 
0.001 per cent of the entire cost of a 
spinning mill. 

It is calted “artificial cotton.” 
While the staple length is said to be 
1% inches, it can he user only for 
coarse count” fabrics, that is, its 


main competition would be with low 
grade American and Indian cottons. 

Textile experts to whom inquiry 
was made call attention to the fact 


matter. 


Another said the. 


Still another. 


does 
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that all over the world there are 
weeds used by birds in building 
their nests, and many of these have 
been given the name of “bird cot- 
ton.” A lot of them have been tested 
and it has been determined that they 
could not substitute for cotton be- 
cause of their lack of tensile 
strength and other features which 
make the cotton fiber valuable. 

Fibers of any sort, when twisted 
around each other, tend to cling to- 
gether fo form a thread, string or 
rope. The cotton fiber is in the 
form of a flat, hollow tube, and has 
unusual spinning powers. The art 
of twisting (spinning) threads of 
cotton, wool and silk to be woven 
together into cloth is a primeval 
discovery, being used by primitive 
peoples in pre-historic times. The 
use of cotton as a spinning fiber 
dates back at least 5,000 years to 
China, and cotton was in extensive 
and general use in India as far back 
as 27 centuries ago. Columbus and 
the early discoverers found if 
general use in the West Indies and 
from Brazil to Mexico. Captain Cook 
found it in his discovery of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Industrial importance of cotton is 
comparatively recent, however. Un- 
til the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was one of the most ex- 
pensive of fibers, because hand labor 
was the only way of sepdrating the 
fiber from the seed, and this made it 
more costly than wool and linen, and 
relatively more expensive than silk 
is now. Beginning with the cotton 
gin, a series of inventions, reaching 
to the present day, has lowered the 
cost of producing cotton cloth. The 
latest of these are the mechanical 
pickers, still in the experimental 
stage. 

But even to the present day, .as 
has been the case for thousands of 
years, if is necessary to pick cotton 
by hand. The formation of the plant, 
and the gradual rate at which cotton 
matures, has made this hand-pick- 
ing necessary. 

Thus, an important link always 
has been missing in the chain of in- 
ventions which have strengthened 
the position of cotton as the world’s 
cheapest and best fiber. This link is 
represented by an invention to do 
away with hand picking. 


It is remarkable, to say the least, 


that it has taken eight years, since 
the original discovery, to produce a 
crop of 4,000,000 pounds of the new 
fiber which would amount to less 
than 8,000 bales. Certainly there is 


no cause for immediate alarm over 
its competition with cotton, for 8,000 
bales will hardly offer much compe- 
tition with a world cotton crop. of 
about 25,000,000 bales. 


Even widths, perfect sei- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Dr ONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


KMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexibie”’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston. Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Re, Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by 


the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


SSS or 

DRONSFIELD’S 

SALES AGENCY 
| | | 232 Summer Street 

BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


_ 


HARRI 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 

Oil Company has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 
has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 


HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about HARRIS 
OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CoO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Represeritatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


For The 


Sorrest FINISH 
And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, 
Rayon, Cotton And Mixtures 

Use: 


DYERSOL 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE bi 


WALTER M. FAILOR 


Box 989 Charlotte, N. 


NEU" TRASOL Propucrs Corr. 
PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. 


| EMPLOYMENT 


The fee for joming our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisemeut for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Builetin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s ray hing, we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 


connected with the Southern Textile 


WANT position as master mechanic, in 
large mill. 12 years experience. Fa- 
miliar with’ steam and electric drive. 
Best. references as to character and 
ability. No. 6540. 


WANT position as roll coverer. 20 years 
experience in roll covering and as yard 


overseer. Want large job and can go 
anywhere. Age 38, and strictly sober. 
No. 5541. 


WANT position as overseer fancy weav- 


ing. Know some designing; am a good — 


loom man. Present employers will 
recommend me for a better job. No. 
5542. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
33.. Have 16 years experience in carding. 
Will go anywhere in the South. Best 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 6543 


WANT position as master mechcanic. 15 
years experience. On present job sev- 
eral years. Best qualifications and good 
character. No. 6544. 


WANT. position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in yarn mill, 
or as overseer carding and spinning. A 
thorough cotton man. Know how and 
. What it takes to make good yarn. Mar- 
ried. No, 5545. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years experience, and 
best of references. No. 5546. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years on both wet and dry finishing, 
white and colored goods, such as ging- 


hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 
filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Best of references. No. 6547. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in spinning in a large 
mill. Age 33, married, sober, and good 
references. -No. 5548. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in yarn and cloth manufacture. 
2B S. diploma. Best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
small plain mill, or as second hand in 
weaving in larger mill. Age 39, best 
references. Now taking I. C. 8. course. 
No. 6550. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy. Age 45. Two boys in 
family to work, one a weaver the other 
a loom-fixer. 10 years with one mill 
company. Best of references. No. 6551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning in large mill or both earding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 


tion as superintendent of small yarn 
yarn mill. Best of references. No. 
5552 

WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer spinning or weaving. Experi- 
enced on white and colored goods, 
yarns, hosiery and mop weaving. No. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands, adult 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 6554. 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk, Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 55565 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or . both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 6. 


Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Best references. No. 5557. 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 5558. 


WANT position as overseer 
Would like place in N. C., 
anywhere. 
change. 


carding. 
but will go 
Now employed but wish to 
Best of references. No. 5559. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Capable, efficient and experienced. No. 
5560. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
‘as second hand in large mill. Can give 


satisfaction. (From this man’s letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT day position as overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
ee} of references and satisfaction. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
kind of weaves, white, 
cies, up to 24 harness. 
No. . 5563. 


Any 
colored or fan- 
Good references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Overseer carding, 
spinning, spooling and warping for six 
years. experienced in hosiery and 
weave yarns. All around mill man and 
expert overhauler. No. 5564. 


overseer, weaving, 
Would accept position 
in a large room. in 
Best of references. No. 


WANT position as 
plain or fancy. 
as second hand 
Southern mill. 
5566. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spinning, twisting, warping and wind- 
ing. Good references. No. 5566. 

WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Experienced and — 
practical. Will go anywhere. No. 5567. 

WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, don’t have to move, but need 
and want bigger job. Best references. 
No... 5568. 


WANT position as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work: Was two years 
at Caseade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 


and two years with Union Mills, Union, 


5S. C. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 5669. 

WANT piston as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N, C. State College. Several years 
experience—two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 5570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; IL. C. S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 
cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 5571. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or, both. 16 
years experience. Best references. No. 


5572. 

Ww ANT position as overseer weaving. 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindles. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5574 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. Ali I ask is a nopportunity to 
de monstrate my ability. A-1 references. 

lo. 5575. 
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H Do you want to 

- SAVE Labor, 

H Freight and Time 
in. DESIZING? 


Then USE 


)POLYZIME “P” 


<TAKAMINE> 


TeEADE MARK 


1, Because 1 Ib. of Polyzime “Pp” equals 80 Ibs. of liquid, reducing 
freicht and storage space. 6 lbs. of Polyzime “P” does the work of 
a heavy barrel of liquid weighing about 600 Ibs. 


A 2. Because being a dry, clean power, it is stable indefinitely—always 
H giving uniform results. 


3. Because Polyzime “P” softens and spreads the motes, and stops 
spotty dycing. 


Because it will give the “feel” and evenness in dyeing you desire. 


: 4 
We invite your inquiries on different problems relating to the removal 
of any kind of sizing from your materials. 


fe 

H OFFICE AND LABORATORIES NEW 


YORK OFFICE 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.: 
CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 
Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 

Great Britain and Ireland: 
BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 
Manchester, England 


Southern Representative: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


LANE. 
Patent Steel Frame 


Obiang Rasket 


Have for many years served 
America’s Textile Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 
fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 
their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A group vj inaiv.dual Morse Silent Cha.n Textile 
Drives from motors to spinn'ng frames in 
prominent southern cotton mill, 


Eliminate costly 
power transmission 


Antiquated methods of power transmis 
sion may be holding back your produc 
tion and keeping your power costs high 
In analyzing your power drives, con 
sider the 98.6% sustained efficiency, 
flexibility and positive speed ratios pro 


vided with Morse Textile Drives. Many 
textile mills have increased production 
and lowered their power costs by using 
Mor-e Textile Drives. A Morse Trans- 
mission Engineer knows how to apply 
power drives to get the best results. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


3126 
SILENT CHAIN 


DRIVES 


fa 


THE SHUTTLE ys 


Our Holiday 
Message 


We take this space this month to convey 


our appreciation of your patronage; pledge 
to continue to give you our very best ser- 
vice; and to express our good wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Southern Agent 
_G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


AYON 


Latest HEAVY constructed 
Rayon or Silk Warper 


Simple and easy to operate 


Arranged for either overhead belt or 
individual motor drive | 


With Roller Bearings and many 
other improvements 


Both 6 and 8 yard and any width 
. to suit your requirements 


The Sipp Machine Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and dofier 
aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool Is con- 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 
percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs 
to waste or is recovered as the situation demands. 

Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse’ 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred H. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


An Accepted Standard 


B-S-Roy &Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


with the backing of sixty years’ continuous 
experience in the design and manufacture 
of card grinders. 


Detailed information will be gladly sent to you upon 


request 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 


have followed Roy Grinpers in Textile Mills 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. Everywhere 


TRADE MARK iTS 
SIPP rraot MARK 
Wa | 
A. dy \ / | 
| 
Also Skein WINDERS for Rayon, Silk or Mercerized Yarns 
| 
A Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 
§ 
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News of the Mill Villages 


ATLANTA, GA, 


? 


Exposition Cotton Mills 


Hear Aunt Becky: 

!' You happen to see Old Sainta on 
icy Of your trips, tell him to be 
-ure and visit the boys and girls 
vere, at our three church Christmas 
ees. We are looking forward to 
 cood sane, celebration of this 
 .ersary, representing the Saviors 

ye 

ot us all try to make somebody 
and remember our Master’s 
 aching—“it is more blessed to give 
to receive?) we can: give 

kind words, we will be blessed 

‘hat. 

. wnt Becky, I want to be the first 

\ ish you a Merry Christmas, and 

ad the sincére wish that your 

re years may be many, and that 
may be able to bring as much 
to others, through your good 
~$ and stories, as vou have in the 


A. C: M. 


WAXHAW, N. 


Rodman Health Mills 


Aunt Becky: 

\a are all busy getting ready for 
a big Christmas tree and a bang-up 
time. 

A big oyster supper will soon be 
-'ven by a class in Sunday school, 
“lich happens to lose in a contest 
ny be on. This scribe likes oysters, 
o 1s hoping to be on the winning 
We had the largest crowd 
‘+ ve seen in Sunday school, tast 
sunday: Our prayer meetings are 
well attended. 

Miss Verler Rowell, one of our 
bright young girls has gone to enter 
-at-Asheville,—thanks to Miss 
earl Rodrhan, treasurer of oar mill, 


0 ig interested in Miss Verler, and 


 Dusiness training. 
John Stanton and family visit. 
Monroe, last week end. 


Miss Pear! Rodman, Mrs. John 


Stanton, Mrs. A. B. Brown, and A. 


B. Brown; Jr. were shopping in 
Charlotte a few days ago. 
Mrs. W. P. Mullis, Mrs. Lawrefice 


Godfrey and little Junior Sneed, are | 


recovering after being quite ill. 
Professor Harrington made a 
wonderfu! talk for us Thanksgiving 
Day, at the Chapel. 
MOLLIE. 


LANGLEY, §. C. 


The Langley Mills 
Mr. W. R. McElveen-,his wife and 
several friends took a ‘possum chase 
one night last week, and caught jour 
‘possums, which is some luck. ‘heir 
guests on the hunt were: Prof. iut- 
land, Prof. Banks, Miss Wren, Miss 


Lawton, Miss Louise Jennings, Migs - 


Dorothy George, Miss Timmerman, 
Mr. A. T. McElveen, Miss Gertrude 
McElveen, and several more. They 
had some fun when Mr. A. T.. Mc- 
Elveen climbed a tree and shook a 
‘possum out of the tree on the girls. 

Mr| I. T. Harvey, Overseer carding, 
has lots of time to fish and hunt, as 
he has two live wires for. second 
hands, Mr. T. 8. Poteat and Mr. W. 
Steele. 


The. Annie Walker Circle of the 
Womans Missionary Society had a 
very enjoyable time at the home of 
Mrs. R. L. Dennis. A very interest- 
ing progrdm was rendered after 
which refreshments were served. 
BLACK CROW, 


LaGRANGE, GA. 


Miss Flemie Ward and Mrs. 
From Hillside Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We. are--all- looking for a.good 
Christmas and good bonus; the mill 
always makes us happy at Christmas 
times, with a nice present for each 
and- every one. We have a good 


company to work for, 


wood Ave. 


Kate 
Stephens Pass Away. Other News 


good over-. 


seers, day and night, and Mr. Frank 
Asbury is a fine superintendent, 


“Soda water, soda water, 
Ginger ale, pop! 
Hillside, Hillside 
Is on the top!” t 
A gloom of sadness settled over » all 
‘LaGrange, Friday, December 7th, 
when Miss Flemie Ward. passed 
away after a long illness. She. was 
known and loved by everybody,— 
having spent the best years of her 
life leaching.in our schodts. She 
did a great educational work here, 
and will long be remembered for her 
many deeds of kindness. 


Mrs. Kate. Stephens of Brown- 
answered the last call, 
December 3rd, leaving a husband, a 
little daughter, aged 3, and numer- 
ous relatives and friends; but we all 
know that she is “at rest.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Luther Heddrix “are 
the proud parents of a fine baby 


: girl, who arrived December 9th. 


Mr. Jim Huie of Jefferson street, . 
our shoemaker, fell in the fire and 
got his hands burned a few days ago. 

Mrs. Farrow of Second avenue, 
has a new radio, so that Santa Claus 
can find her. 


We all rejoice over the good luck 
Of Joe Cofield, who held the lucky 
coupon and won the new Ford given 
away by Fincher-Taylor 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Backbone and spare ribs are sien: 
tiful areund here now, for its hog 
killing time. 


Mr.and Mrs. R. H. Noles of Prénk- 
jin; Ga., are visiting their children 
here, this.week. 

“Aunt Becky,” -we all. enjoy. the 
Bulletin and especially the Home 
Section. All we object to,—is: there's 
not enough of the story each. week, 
and we can hardly wait for it. 


LITTLE BIT. 


(We truly are glad to have this 
good correspondent. from Hillside, 
and hope that LITTLE BIT will 
write often.—Aunt Becky). 
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Beck y Anns Own Page 


/ TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS? 


As we are planning te give 
Christmas presents, it may be well 
to reeall the words of the Founder 
of Christmas with reference to simi- 
lar activities. Giving . presents at 
some particular season of the year 
was not a custom in old Judea, but 
is was customary to give feasts, etc.. 
and the Master expressed a senti- 
ment that should not be forgotten 
at Christmas time when He said:— 

“When thou makest a dinner or 

a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, neither thy 
kinsmen, nor thy rich neigh- 
bors; lest they also bid thee 
again, and a recompense be 
made thee. 

“But when thou makest a 
feast; call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind; 

“And thou shalt be blessed; 
for they cannot recompense 
thee: for theu shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of 
the. just,” 

It will not hurt. us at all to give 
presents to our friends and kinstolk 
who are prosperous or well-to-do, 
but let’s not forget “the needy when 
he crieth, the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper.” The very old 
and the very young in one’s com- 
munity should never be forgotten. 
Even in neighbors where there are 
no aged persons who are sick or 
needy, there always boys and girls 
to whom a gift of a good book, a 
good paper or nate, “os even 
some word of eounsel and ‘ah our- 
agement, may bring dividends in 
character and citizenship for many 
years to come.—Editorial in Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


COTTON MILL OFFICIALS IN GET- 
TOGETHER MEET 


Officials of the five cotton mills in 
this section of the Hunter Manufac- 
turmmg and Commission Company, of 
New York, meeting at Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, for a get- wn din- 


ner, were advised to f.: a snin 
of co-operation with Cust anc 
others as a poliey of the industry 
rather than to enter and enconrage 
competition, by. H. F. Jones presi- 
dent of the Echota Colton Mills, 6° 


Cathoun, Ga:, and dire:' ing ot 
the associated mills. 


The mills represente the dine 
ner were Echota Mill, Shelinw- 
ville, Mill, Shelbyville, {fenn.:. the 


Avondale Mill. Humbo!t,. Tenn,: the 
Columbia Cotten Mili, Columbia, 
Tenn., and the Lowe Maoufac!..) ing 
Company, Huntsville, Aia. Pwo aly. 


two officials of these eoncerus al- 
tended the dinner. 


Mr. Jones said that the industry 
is now entering the age of co-opera- 


_ tion rather than of competition, and 


said that the present: need of the 
textile mills is for closer 
tion with the customers. Co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Jones said, should be ex- 
emplified in the mill itself, through 
the manufacturing organization, and 
on the outside by the — or- 
ganization, 


L. O. Bunton, gener 2 superin- 
tendent of the mills, and others 
who were present, made remarks of 
approval of Mr. Jones’ message. 

This meeting was the second of 
its kind that has been held here by 
the associated mills since last 
spring, and it was said that others 
will be held in this city from time 
to time. 


Show your friends the Home Seec- 
tion. They’ll like it too. 


EPITAPH CONTEST 


Humorous epitaphs are always in- 
teresting and we have the idea that 
some of our readers could furnish 
some really good verses. 


For the best épitaph sent in dur- 
ing January or February, 1929, we 
will pay $3.00; for the second best, 
$2.00. 

Epitaphs may be either original 
or copied, but should the decision 
be between two of approximately 
equal merit, preference will be 
given to the one that is original. 

The’ following are some which re- 
cently appeared in a newspaper: 

Here lies the remains 
Of Auto Jack, 

He failed to stop 

At the railroad track. 


Here lies the remain 

Of Cornelius Bragg: 

He never woke up 

From his Thanksgiving jag. 


Here lies the remain 

Of our friend Brown, 

Who drank some liquor 

And started to town: 

ic 

‘ 4 plenty of gas 

the trouble was 

He 1 ron teo fast, 

»-| gure that our readers can 
hers as good or better. 

LET or assumed names 


by those who enter the 
eo. . Jt the teal name must be 
own 1° 


AUNT BECKY, 


E. PRESSLEY CHAMPION 
‘POSSUM HUNTER 


| Pressley, overseer spinning, 
Cotton Mill LaGrange Ga. 


Southwest. LaGrange 


accompanied by his friend 4H. 
Bowen, had caught 4139 o’possums, 
up to November 20th. He has four 
of the finest o’possum dogs in the 
State, and often catehes 10 or more 
‘possums on one hunt. 


Mr. Pressly would like to have 
“Slim” of Rhodhiss, N, €. to take a 
hunt with him Christmas, and 


promises that he'll give him a lively 
time. 


Come again Slim! Everybody 


enjoyed. your hunting story. 


‘LOTS OF NEW CORRESPONDENTS 


Let’s Write Short Letters and Give 


Everybody a Little Space 


Twelve new correspondents in 
four staies, have joined our family 
of writers the past three weeks, and 
we are delighted to hear from them. 
This is proof that our paper is grow- 
ing in favor, and arousing interest 
and enthusiasm in new territory: 
of course this makes us happy. | 

Now in order that all may have a 
seat around our table, let’s “sit 
close” and keep warm. One Can say 
a lot in 200 or 250 words. Lets try 
and see what all we ean fteéll in not 
ever 250 words, Write a good newsy 
letter,.then count your words. Go 
back over if, and sée- how many 
words you can cut out without 
spoiling the effect. 

This will be a help to you, in an 
educational way; it is a fine art lo 
be able to “say a lot in a few words,” 
Let's have 30 or 40 letters for our 
next issue, 

AUNT. BECKY. 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section.. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


MISSIONARY WORK AT HOME 


Bible Classes 
Aadopt and Educate, Children 
Among the many fine things 

by. amd for people in Southwest 

LaGrange, Ga. there is nothing 

liner than “adopting” and sending 

unfortunate children to school, is 
béemg done by the men’s. Bibie 

Classes -of Southwest LaGrange 

Baptist and- Methodist churches, lo- . 

cated in the mill village, 
Children whose parents are physi- 

cally or financially unable to care 
for them, are clothed, given books, 
and sent to scheol by. those-~ good 
men; and, quite a number have been 

“adepted” and are getting oppertu- 

nities that would otherwise bé de- 

nied them, No doubt there are other 

Bible Glasses who. would do such 

work as this; had they ever thought 

of it, 
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Mr, H. Quilian .teaches the 
above Methodist Bible Class, and 
Mr..T..EB.. Brooks, teaches the Bap- 
tist Men’s Class. Mr. T. B. Kersey, 
is chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, for both classes. . 


ALBANY, GA. 


Flint River Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 

We are located two miles from 
Albany. Our mill ts ranning full 
time with plenty of contented help, 
most of which have been here for 
several years, 

We have a nice village and a good 
school, teaching from the begimners 
through the seventh grade. ' 

We have a Methodist ¢hurch with 
about 200 members; Mr. J. A. Thorn- 
ton is our pastor for this year. 

Our-employers are as follows: Mr. 
E. BE, Wetherbee, president. We all 
like him--very much. Mr. H. B. 
W etherbee, general manager; he is 
1 fre man-and interested in the mil! 
and the welfare of the employees. 
Then comes our secretary and treas- 
urer, Mr. W. A. Bierman, who has 
been eonnected with the mill for a 
number of. years and we have come 
io know him as “one of our people;” 
he is a all around good man, both 
in business and-every day life. Mr. 
W. H. MeDaniel is our superintend- 
ent; he has also been with us a 
number of year: he fis always pleas- 
ant and the people of our village all 
think lots ef him. | 

Our overseers are: Mr. J. D. Green, 
overseer weavitig, with Mr. 
Owens, second hand; Mr. J: T. Hall, 


overseer carding, with Mr. Bonds 
Jacob, second hand: Mr. A. W. 


Mathis, overseer spinning, with Mr. 
L. H. Singletary, second hand. They 
are all fine men and do all they can 
for their help... 

We are planning for a Christmas 
tree and a visit from Santa Claus. 
The sehool ehildrem will give a nice 
program at the community house, 
December 21st. 

We havent any sickness at this 
writing, 

Aunt Becky, we would be glad for 
you to visit our mill sOme time. 

CURLY HEAD. 


TRAVELETTES 


By Aunt Becky 


CAROLEEN, 

Yes, “Caroleen.” Isn't a musical 
and poeetieal name? Rugged seen- 
‘ly, Tippling. waters, “sturdy. and 
loyal friendships — are all.found at 
always glad tego 
‘here—and sorry to leave, for I have 
~UCh good friends there. The hos- 
vilable heme of Superintendent and 
Mrs. OC. Hy Loskmon is. always open 
for and every possible -courfe- 
~Y Is extended to me by them. 


On Thursday night, while [I was 
there last week, we went to a radio 
party in the home of Mr. Patrick, 
the weave room overseer. .Mr. and 


~Mrs. “Tony” were among the guests, 


and we had a wonderful time, 

“Tony” is overseer of spinning, 
and is doing great things education- 
ally, among his section men. He has 
them all interested in making the 
best of opporeunities: They have a 
textile club of their own, and ooca- 
sionally an auto trip, or an enier- 
lainment of some knd. Tony writes 
the news. for us, and mustn't in- 
fringe on his rights too much, But 
must say, that I get more and more 
in love with Caroleen, every time I 
zo there. 

Last year I got 30 subscriptions, I 
think, and this year, 40. So, Caro- 
een. mist like us a little, too. 

This mall runs full time, and the 
employees are among the finest to 
be found. There are good churches 
and schools, all well attended. 
Superintendent’ Leckmon, though 
small in statute, is large in. spirif 
and all the fine qualities that go to 
make a noble man, and his itfluence 
for good is felt in every part of the 
mul and village. 

The overseers are all the same as 
last year, except that D. E. Carter, 
is overseer of the cloth room, He 


is the son. of Mr. J. P. Carter, super- © 


intendernt of Clinton Mills, Clinton, 
8. ‘ 

“Tony we will leave the news for 
you and we hope to hear from you 
often. | 


Avondale and Cliffside, N. C. 

Both these° mills have been on 
short time since last July and were 
having an epidemic of flu: We had 
only a short time at each place. 
Every window in the mill at. Avon- 
dale,.was full of beautiful potted 
plants, all looking healthy. 

Avondale is famous for fine flow- 
ers and gardens, and there is always 
a big contest in summer, to see Who 
will have the best. Many prizes are 
given, and the same plan is worked 
al ~€liffside, nearby,—both under 
same management. 

At Cliffside, we appointed a loca! 
agent and  edrrespondent, — Mr. 
Green, in the finishing room, and we 
hope that he can swell our subscrip- 
tion list when the flu is over, and 
send us some good news letters: 


Spindale, N. C. 

Well! Preparations are going on 
for another mill—or an addition to 
Spencer, The erovnd was being 
graded in a hurry, and at the rate 
those people work, the new looms 


will soon be humming. 


There are six mills. at .Spindale, 
all. very 
busy. 

Stonecutter Mills Co., is one of the 
most interesting manufacturing 


plants in the State. 
lt is simply marvelous to see how 
many and varied are the products 
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of this mill. One of their recent and 
most popular products are men's 
rayon scarfs—large square ones, of 
every conceivable color and pattern. 
They are beautiful and large orders 
are being filled for Christmas. 

Mr. N. A. Gregg is superintendent, 
and Mr. J. K. Pool, assistant super- 
intendent, and overseer of weaving. 
Mrs. Poole has charge of Spindale 
Products Store, on the first floor of 
the big main office building, and is 
truly “the right party in the rmght 
place.’ Here one may buy rem- 
nants, or goods of the very best 
quality at. reasonable prices; and she 
has. everything from handkerciviefs, 
and scarfs, to lhauncheon sets, fine 
ginghams and ,exquisite rayon fab- 
ries in dress goods and draperies. 
Those who visit Spindale, should 
certainly visit Mrs. Poole. 

We did not. have time to visit all 
the nulls in Spindale. But we ap- 
pointed Miss. Gladys Griffin as cor- 
respondent, and we ask for her the 
hearty co-operation of all the super- 
intendents and overseers, in getting 
subscriptions for the Bulletin, ard 
in sending us the news. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


NEWBERRY, 8. C. 


Newberry Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Ii has been quite a while sincé 
anything from Newberry has. ap- 
peared in the Home Section of the 
Bulletin. If these people here would 
only help us out just a little New- 
berry could very easily fil! a whole 
page with interesting news. 

A glance at the local happenings 
of social interest reveals the follow- 
ing information: 

Rev. R. Webb who. hasserved 
as our Methodist minister for the 
past four years was sent by the 
Conference to a suburb of Green- 
ville. We are indeed sorry to have 
Rey. Webb leave us and can assure 
the members of his new church an] 
community that they have secured 
a good preacher and a fine commun- 
ity worker. 

In lamenting the floss of Rev. 
Webb however, we can find selace in 
the knowledge that we have a new 


- pastor of such sterling qualities as 


Rev. Brown possesses. He has al- 
ready endeared himself in the héarts 
of his people and they all weleome 
him. 

~ Two ciasses of the Methodist 
church were combined in a class 
meeting. . 
last Friday night. Mr. Dewey Kin- 
ards and Mr. John Woods’ elasses 
were hosts at &@ sumptous “Hen 
Muibigan.” This “Hen Mulligan” is 
something new in our experience. It 
wus cooked by Mr. Woods hiniself 


= 
| 
af 


Christmas. 
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who is known far and near for his 
cullinary art. Many stunts were per- 
formed by ec‘ass members. for 
amusement and short speeches were 
inade by Mr. Wright, president, Mr. 
Davis, superintendent, and the three 
pastors, Reverends Mr. Hité, Brown 
and Wessinger, 

We were particularly impressed 
with Mr. Wright's speech about 
“the Christmas spirit.” In dweliing 
upon this thought however, why 


.gay night that was greatly enjoyed, 


cant we extend the Christmas spirit - 


over and have it every day in the 
year? oA 
cheery greeting or a friendly nod 
never costs us anything. This would. 
be a wonderful eworld indeed if we 
only would do that very thing. 
Next time we shall expect help 
from every reader of your paper 


who tives in this community. Just 
one line will help greatly. 
SOLRATES. 


(If you have a bit of news, write 
ii down and hand it to the mill 
cafeteria man, and “Socrates” will 
get it and send it to Home Section — 
Aunt Becky). 


LaGRANGE, GA. 


Dixie Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

How aré you and all the cousins? 
Most all our mill as on full time 
now, and we have plenty of depend- 
ab'e help. Very little sickness here. 

The social given by the B. Y¥. P. U. 
of the Second Baptist church, was 
a success from every point of view. 

Mr. and Mrs, Weyman Knight are 
all smiles over the arrival of a fine 
boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Moncus, from 
Alabama have come to live with 
their son and daughter,: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Elder. 

We are expecting a nice time 
The B. Y¥. P. U. is mak- 
ing plans for a tree and a fine pro- 
gram, 

We heard a certain fellow mourn- 
ing the fact that all his socks are 
“more holey than righteous” and 
not a one fit to hang up this year, 
Guess we'll have to find one for him. 

We are glad to report Mrs. J. B. 
Hanson rapidly recovering froma 
recent Uliness. 


Mir, and Mrs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Forést Pye and Mrs. Me. 
Daniel, motored to Atiania ome day 
last week, and reported 2 vice trip. 

“Aunt Beeky” come gee 
can assure you of a he wa 


LAUREL HILI 


Springfield Plant of | 


OF Gan is 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
The Young Peoples Soie!y 4 
a play at Ida Mill ‘ust 


smiling countenance, a- 


‘Those taking part in the play were 


Misses Inaiee Cook, and Lillian Bass, 
‘and Frank Munns. The object of the 


play was to show how much more 
interest the young people take in 
going to shows and parties than 
going to church! 

The young people are busy now 
practising for Christmas. They are 
going ta present a pagent — “The 
Gleam of the Golden: Star.” 

We are sorry to hear of Hugh 
Jene Driggers, little son of: Mr. H. 
E. Driggers, our card room overseer 
in the Pitman hospital in Fayette- 
ville; he was operated on today for 
a serious stomach trouble. 

Mrs. John Callihan has been home 
over a week now from Richmond, 
Va., where she was in the hospital 
for treatment; we are glad to hear 
shes improving. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Shankle 
spent last Sunday evening in McCo.l, 
visiting bis sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Felton, Misses 
Inalee and Nina B. Cook, spent last 
Saturday evening in Fayetteville, 
shopping. | 

Mr. Bryant Rai motored to 
Kannapolis, N. €., today, to Soi his 
farnily back. | 

Mr. R. W. Cook, motored to Kom. 
let, last Sunday to see his brother, 


Mr. Hugh Cook, who is in the hos- 


pital there. | 

Your friends will enjoy the Home 
Section, Pass it on. 


ALICEVILLE, ALA. 


Alabama Mills Co. (Aliceville Plant) 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have been very busy starting 
up our new mill. The picker room, 
card reom, spinning, spooling and 
warping departments, are now feed- 
ing warps to the looms, and we hope 
to be going-at full capacity by the 
first of the year. 


a ball club and a brass band, so we 
ean go to Shannon, Ga., and te Ben- 
nelisvil‘e, 8. €., give them a good 
licking and then play-“Who Would 
Have Thought It.” 


Ou ‘nd in Bennettsville spoke 
of 'vest he should have been 
here and geen this seribe last week, 

one the “Neighbors annual hog 


ins tome.” —But we dont blow 
oul “swine” here;our hobby is 
! caught one last week that 
Lhe prize, 

fished quite a bit at. this 
¢ spot, using all kinds of 
' rope,—all of which were 

T got a-tlog chain for a 
nc telephone polé for a 
~' § anchor for a hook and a 
of And oh, boyl I 
Had te Dodge 
to pull-him out. Geel he was 


Our people are planning to have. 
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a whopper! His eyes were so large 
it took thirty minutes to close them 
and one of his scales was used as a 
raft for’six men and two women to 
cross the river on. 
fishing with.us or you may gel the 
impression that somebody down 
here is a prevaricator. 

Our superintendent, Mr. Rambow, 
is sporting a new Master Six, Buick 
sedan. 

Mr, Paul A. Redmond, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alabama Mills, and our 
general ‘superintendent, Mr. R. O. 
Roberts, paid us a visil recent.y. 

Miss Liltie Greer spent the week- 
end al her home in Columbus, Miss. 

SUNSHINE. 


Read the Home Section—then pass 
it along. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Sunset Mill Village News 


Our village has been a beautiful 


scéne for several weeks, as fa'l flow-. 


crysaniheums and. cosmas, 
bloomed everywhere. Visilors came 
to see our yards and to buy flowers. 
“A minstrel, 
ofthe school at 
house, November 24th, brought a 
nice profit. It was well attended and 
enjoyed by all. 

Rev. E. W. Roberts returned from 
conference last Sunday: 
main here the coming year. We are 
to have Rev. and Mrs. Roberts 
with us. They have been here for 
the past three years. 


Mrs. J. S. Booker is ill at her home. 
We hope to see her out again soon.” 
Earle Bumpers; Jr.; who has been 
seriously ill, is able to be at home. 


Mr. J. T. Murray, who underwent 


an operation for appendicitis at the 


Baptist hospital recently, is able to 
be oul again. ~ 


Mazille, little daughter. of Mr. and. 


Mrs. Barney Mott, who hs been iH 
with scarlet fever, is able to be out 
again. 


Elizabeth Mott, granddaughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben Mott 1s ill. We 
hope to see little “Polly,” as she is 
known, entirely weel, soon. 

Mrs, Elia Halbert had as her guest 
the past week, her sister, Mrs. W. J. 
Rollins of Orrville, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Rogers had as 


dinher guests Thanksgiving, Mr..D. 
J. Crider, Misses Mary and Grace 


Crider, Mrs. W. C.. Walker -and. Mrs. 
Alice Wyatt. 

‘Our Sunday school has an attend- 
ance of over a hundred every Sun- 
day, that's fine, but it could be bet- 
ter. 


Sunday night service was we'l 


tended. ‘Thirty minutes song ser- 


vice was enjoyed, after which Rev. 


Roberts delivered a. wonderful mes- 
sage. | | 


BLUE BIRD. 


Come and go 


given for the benefit 
the. commounity. 


He is to re- . 


\ 


j 
= 
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For Her Children’s Sake 


By 
Mes. ETHEL HoMAS 


(Continued from Last Week) 


“Why, it was the finest fair of the kind I-ever saw,” 
replied Beverly. ‘But the twins were the greatest’ ex- 
hibit of all. Man, those children are perfectly wonderful. 
You ought to be the proudest man on earth. And your 
wife—shes a jewel—a queen among women! You've 
vot her guessing all right, too. Say, you didn’t break 
over did you? . It was safe to leave you like that ?—kept 
your promise didn’ t you! a 


“T kept my word: but—God !|—George, don’t force me 
into such a trap again, or I won't be responsible. I'm a 
man, a live, healthy, full-blooded man,” passionately. 


“Yes; please God, a man who is master of himself, and 
being master of self will attain a degree of magnetism 
‘hat will compel interest and admiration. Old man, we'll 
win | 

“T hoped so, until today. Now, since Ray Andrews—” 

“Not another word that insinuates a reflection on that 
woman’s purity and honor,” interrupted George Bever- 
iy, “or on the integrity of my friend, the Doctor.” 


“You don’t understand, George. You’re not married 
‘Oo a woman who has told you plain-out that the marriage 
was just for convenience, and then seen her look with 
her soul in her eyes at the man she loved long ago.” 


“You make me want to curse when you talk like that, 
and I’m trying hard to quit profanity,” growled Beverly, 
tapping the-horse. “I can tell you one thing though; by 
your insane jealously, you can drive your wife to a cor~ 
responding insane desire for appreciation ard sympathy 
that might Jead-her to reckless action. I’ve not studied 
human nature all these years, for nothing. I know.” 


That night, tired out, the twins retired early, while 
Emily sat alone before the grate and saw pictures in the 
dying embers. At last she unlocked her desk and opened 


her journal—kept more or less religiously for eighteen 
years, 


She began at the beginning and read it through. There 
was little reference to Sam since the first year. She 
had aecepted her fate, put him out of her thoughts as far 


as possible, finding all her pleasures centered in the child- 
ren, 


Had she given him justice? Had she really tried to 
love and reverence him as her husband? Wasn’t there 
something grand and good about a man who was the 
father of Paul and Paula? 


And how was it—why was it—that Sam would never 
lot her teach him, and was now trying to teach himself. 
‘ould it be that George Beverly was helping him? They 
scemed to be close friends. 


Naturally, 
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Nobody Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


THAT MOUSE 


A few nights ago, just after we had retired 
the boss dis:overed a mouse which happened 
at that time to be doing the marathon across 
the foot of my twin bed enroute toward her 
twin bed. The yell She gave proved beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that she was a direct des- 
cendant of the Seminole Tribe or perhaps a 
great-great-grand- daughter of Three-Sheets-in- 
the-Wind or Rain-in-the Face. That war-whoop 
threw me into a nervous tantrum, and I ain't 


got plum over it yet. 


As soon as I regained consciousness, I pro- 
ceeded to send that little rat into the great 
beyond where no cat goeth or corn groweth. 
I grabbed the first instrument of 
torture at hand, vizzly: a broom. I have since 
offered a reward of $5,000.09 (check), for suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that any man, woman, 
or child ever killed a mousé with a broom. 


Me and that mouse went around in that room 
so fast you couldn't count our spokes, or dis- 
‘cern which one of us was in front. All that 
time, my wife was roosting upon the post of our 
old-fashion bed we inherited from our: fore- 
fathers a'org with a small mortgaged farm. 
(We were able to save the bed.) I was hitting 
at that mouse at the rate of 14 hits per second, 
but the closest I ever got to him at any vne 
hit was about 6 feet. 


I never hated anything so in my life as I 
hated that mouse. He would squirt up itto 
thé window curtains quicker than lightning can 
strike a mule, and when he gets window eur- 
tains: around him, he’s hid worser than that 
proverbial needle in a hay-stack. I was dressed 
up in my night shirt. The thermometer was 
about 26 in the shade, but I was sweating great 
beads of perspiration and was very forget- 
ful of my church letter which was then in the 
church. (That was about the roughest I ever 
was in the presence of my wife.) But never- 


theless, [ was bent on exterminating that 
mouse. 


And, by the way, my wife’s expressions whi'e 
preched up in the air out of danger were about 
as follows: “There he goes, killim. Can't you 
Wit nothing?” Lookout, he’s running up your 
shirt tail, My, goodness, I wish I had that 
broom, You surely ain't no rat killer. Ket- 
chim in that corner. Biff him’ side-ways. Don't 
lettim climb this post,” Ansoforth. 


Well, that mouse disappeared under the bed 
spring. [ suppose he disappeared. was so 
exhausted after 3 hours work I didn't éare if 
all the mice in the country were in my lap. 
Moral: Don't try to kill a mouse in your bed- 
room. Let him out, and set a trap. 
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TUPELO, MISS. 


Tupelo Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: ~ 


We would like for you to know that there is 


another cotton mill in Mississippi. We have 
a fine bunch of people in our community and 


would like to give you the names of the men 


who are running our mill: J. A, Adams, super- 
intendent, and one of the finest men that éver 
left the State of Texas; he has cut our per- 
eentage of seconds, built.up our production, 
and accomplished too many other things to 
mention. 

For overseers we have: E. F. 
J. D. Baggeti, carder; A. M. Robinson, spinner; 
A. L. Sutton, weaver; E. M. Holliday, finisher; 
C. V. Davis; shipping clerk; J. C. Clark, master 
mechanic; J. ¥. Bramlett, supply clerk; J. G. Hi. 
Sander, pay master. 


Walters, dver- 


We all enjoy your stories in the Home. Sec-, 


tion and want you to know that. you have lots 
of friends here. 

| BLUE BIRD CHEVIOTS. 
(Thank you, and do come again. — Aunt 
Becky). 


GREER, C. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. (Greer Plant) 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I will send in the news from this plant of the 
Victor- Monaghan Company, which is located 
on the suburbs of West Greer. At this plant 
there is located good churches, anda Y. M,C, A. 
the people here are of the best, and attend 
chureh and Sunday school, and really believe in 
a Christian life. At the Methodist church, Rev. 
A. E. Smith is the pastor, and has recently been 
returned to the charge, to the delight of the 
‘membership and community. At the Baptist, 
Mr. J. A. Bruce is the pastor. He is a young 
minister and is living up to all expectations 
here. 

Following is a list of the men in charge here: 
B. P. Dillard, local manager, assisted by N. W. 
Brannon, shipping clerk: 5. T. Westmoreland, 
paymaster; Mr: C. M. Hemphill, superintendent: 


T. G. Stroud, carder, with J. W. Stroud, at 
might; S..M. Bradford, spinner, with A. C. 


Christopher, at night; W. KE. Burgess, weaver 
No. 1; H. T. Westmoreland, weaver No. 2; H. 
M Br annon, weaver No, 1 at night; C. S$ ~ Cox. 
weaver Na 2 at night; M. N. Hardin, ‘cloth 
room: §8..E. Dill, at night; F, T. Jones, master 
mechanic and chief electrician, J. O. Burnett, 
yard overseer; W. A. Glaséo, secretary Y. M. 

Mr. B. F. Dillard. jocal manager, hes been in 
the hospital at Chick Springs, for the iast four 
weeks, but is improved «af this wring, so that 


he has been taken home 

Mr. the merinten: of here; 
master on his job, anc ‘hingsa mm along wit 
out any friction, Ning Sata une grade oF 
fancies, sheetings, aid other go cs, with a good 
production; this is »nother ce of the goed 
mills in.this..sectio:. 

All the people bere forward fo 
the coming holiday: with; 2: deal of ple 
ure, and always ceiebraic thi: erent avent 
the proper manner: Save fine pide 


ning at the local «hu: Hes; 
later’ as this lette: siveniy tong, and 
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The clock struck eleven, and Emily’s heart almost | 


stood still as a step sounded on the porch, and there came 
a knock at her door. 


“Who’s there?” she called, faintly. 

“It’s me, Mis’ Trent—Eddie Carter. Sallie has runned 
away with a married man, an’ ma is a havin’ fits, an’ pa 
says will you please come quick an’ stop her!” 


“Goodness!”’ exclaimed Emily, “Come in, child, and 
warm, while I put on my shoes and wraps,’ drawing the 
shivering ten-year-old boy into the room, and kicking off 
her house slippers. 
the distress of her neighbor. 


“Ain't gals just awful?” commented Eddie. “Pa says 
they ain’t nothin’ but aggervation frum the cradle to 
the grave, an’ Sallie can ‘go to blazes!’ Then nfa she had 
two fits at once, an’ told Pa he was to blame, cause he 
put Sallie to work when she wuz ten an’ swore she was 
twelve, an’ made her get grown two years too soon. She 
ain’t but. fourteen, maw says, but it’s down on the mill! 
books as sixteen.” 


“Good heavens!” groaned Emily, her heart wrung with 


sympathy. Here was another poor woman with a brute 


husband—a poor, suffering sister, whose love for her 
offspring was as great as her own perhaps; and Emily 
tipped in to see that her darlings were sleeping sweetly. 
left the light burning and hurried out with the excited 
Eddie, who seemed bent on giving out all the family 


history. 


- Emily found the woman in a serious condition, and 
urged the husband to get a doctor, He didn’t seem at 
all excited or worried and slowly drawled out: 


“Tain’t nothin’ but hysterics—she’ll come al) 
right.” Here Emily’s indignation poured forth in a 
mighty torrent, stinging the man-likea lash. 


“You low-down, contemptible wretch! 1 could find 


it in my heart to pray that God would clear this earth of | 
Get a doctor, you beast, and get one quick— — 


your kind! 
though I’ve no doubt this poor creature prefers death 
to life with you!” .And as the man, now ‘stung into 
activity hurried out, Emily got busy with her see 
who was raving wildly : 


“She’s gone—my «poor little young—gone— 


lost—ruined! God.pity and help! 


I’ve got to find her 
—let me out! 


You ¢an’t go out in 
soothed Emily, her 


“There, there! wait—oh stop! 
your condition—we’'ll find Sallie,” 


arms around the woman and gently foreing her back in | 


bed, just.as Doctor Ray entered—and with him— Sallie! 

“I was at the depot, saw the man buying tickets, no- 
ticec the girl’s reluctance, and got busy. She came back 
with me willingly on my promise that she should not be 
punished—and the man that dares hurt her will: have 
me to fight,” explained the doctor, as Carter walked in. 
eyeing Sallie in a way that made her shrink helting kee 
doctor’s broad back. 


Her own troubles. were forgotten in 
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“T eouldn’t gét no doctor—called up every office,” the 
nfm growled to Emily. 

“T’m here, and at your command-—what’s the trouble?” 
asked the doctor, going quickly toward the bed. Emily 
whispered to him, as he bent over the now unconscious 

patient, looking very grave. 


“Oh, what’s the matter with mamma?” cried Sallie in 
distress. “Have I killed her? Oh, Mis’ Trent! 
killed my mother?” and the girl’s white face and terror- 
-triecken eyes was pitful to behold as she dropped on her 
knees by the bed. 


“Mamma, I didn’t go!—TIll never leave you. The good 
Doctor saved me—-oh, mamma, don’t die!” she cried. 
‘‘Sallie—my little one—are—you here?” 


“Yes, mamma, yes,” kissing the pale face. 


“I’m here 
—Il’ll never leave you!” | 


“Thank God! That’s better,” whispered the 


mother’s hand closed over that of the erring daughter, 
and she sighed understandingly. 


CHAPTER IX 


The doctor had brought Sallie home in his car and, as 
it hapened, had his “emergency kit” along; so he and 
Emily began their fight with death for the life of a 
woman, who Emily believed wanted to die, and for a soul 
yet unborn. 


Emily sent the children to bed, and Carter for an old 


-olored woman who was capable and reliable in just such ’ 


‘imes of trial, and she came in bustling with importance, 
her very energetic personality breathing of courage and 
hope, 

The hours dragged along wearily. The husband at 
last slipped. off to. bed, overcome with sleep. The doctor 
looked after him speculatively, but said nothing. Emily 
was glad to be rid of the sight of him—for in his silent, 
sullen, indifference, her own bitter experience with Sam, 
was vividly reealled. This poor woman was suffering as 
she had, and with all the intensity of her starved heart, 
lavished the wealth of her love upon her children—)just 
as she, herself had done, and was doing. But this woman 
was sticking to her bargain, and still bearing children. 
Was it right? 


Emily wondered; her soul revolted at the i a that 
this frail, delicate wife must submit to the brute element 
i man, which, demanded the rights of a husband, regard- 
less of his wife’s health or happiness, and indifferent to 
the faté awaiting the offspring of such a union. She look- 
cd at the docter, so big, brave, and courageous, and wish- 
cd that they could diseuss these subjects,forgetting 
icr sex, and all false modesty, that would bar her from 
‘he truth. And why not? 


At times they conversed in low tones, and Emily learn- 
-d how the-doetor found and saved Sallie. 

“T had gone to the depot,” he said, “to earry a friend, 
“id neti¢ed the child and man together. 


Have I - 


She seemed in 
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to have a visit from Aunt Beoky when she 
comes this way again. 

The wriler of this article has just been visit- 
ing friends at this plant which is located near 
his home, and frequently has the opportunity 
of attending church services with these good 

people. 


TOMMIE. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Dallas Textile Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 
[ will try and send in a little news. 


The mill 


_heré is running full time, getting production, 


and we are all very proud of that. 

Our Sunday sehool is increasing in attend- 
ance every Sunday. The Men’s Bible Class has — 
built and paid for them a room of their own, 
and all seemed to be very happy Sunday. 

There is very little sickness here at the pres- 

ent: littie Charles (Buddy) Bishop has been 
very sick, but is getting along fine. _Mr. Ingram 
Lee and baby have been very sick with flu but 
are improving. 
We have a real superintendent, Mr. A. L. Whet- 
stone, anid for our assistant, Mr. l. Lee. Our 
overseers are all good men: Mr. A. Potts, over- 
seer cloth room;’Mr. B. B. Milburn, overseer 
weaving; Mr. Otto Redden, overseer spinning; 
Mr. J. A. Bishop, overseer carding; Mr. J. 
Mathews, master mechanic. We are very proud 
of them all, 

We all enjoy reading the Home Section, and 
can hardly wait to get it. 
MICKEY. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


Cliffside Mill . 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are having cold weather and lots of flu. 

Our. towel department overseer is out with 
this dreaded disease, and we miss him so-much; 
do hope he will be well dnd back on duty soon. | 

Mr. Ed Prince, overseer the bleachery and 
his family, have all been confined to bed with 
flu, but we-are glad to report that they are 
improving, 

Several of our teachers have been sick with 
flu, but we think that the worst is over. Miss 
Cody Carpenter, is on the sick list. 

Our superintendent, Mr. M. Hendrieck,. made 
a business trip to Philadelphia, last: week, 

Mr. Myles Haynes accompanied his unele, Mr. 
Bob Haynes, to Florida, last week. ‘ 

DICKY. 


(We are glad to have a letter from Cliffside, 
at last.-—Aunt Becky). 


RAEFORD, N. C. 


Raeford Cotton Mills Company 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

This is my first letter to you; so T'll make it — 
short, This is a small town, but really a very 
nice one, and I hope that you will visit us soon. 
~We have only one mil! here;*whith is 
ning full lime now. All overseers, including 
our superintendent, are a fine bunch and all 
work. together and for the advantage of each 
other and all the employees; so, this makes 


things work out real nice. 


4 
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Mr. G. F. West is going fo trade his Ford for 
an Essex coupe, and we hope that he will take 
us all for a ride. 

Miss Sadie Bristow and Mr. Wadeus Long, 
surprised their friends last Saturday, and got 
married. 

Miss Elsie Davis gave a birthday party last 
week and “a good time was had by all.” 

We have a nice Sunday school every Sunday 
afternoon, and have preaching services nearly 
every Sunday night. We also. have a nice 
prayer meeting service every Thursday night. 
We have a minister, Rev. D. 5. Brown, living 
in the village. 

Mr. H. eat 


was home from Durham 


Barber College, to visit his family last Sunday, 


We-all enjoy reading the Home Section of 
the Bulletin very much, 
BUMBLE BEE. 


Hannah Pickett Mill 


Dear Becky: 
The health of our community is very good, 
except a few cases of flu. 

The villege houses are getting an inside coat 
of paint, which is much appreziated, 

’ The Girls Club, with Miss Ethel Humes lead- 
er, has 24 members, atid is doing good work, 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, a daughter, No- 
vember 42th. 

Mr. Fred Quick was visiting Mr. C. M. Stewart 
Sunday. 

It is hog killing time, and a good time for 
“Aunt Becky” 
and Smith, have killed 12. 

We are to have several Christmas trees, and 
expect a fine time at our. different Sunday 
schools and churches. 

Mrs..C, M. 5. 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies the body af old Ben Dye, . 


~ Who passed this way with a critical eye, 


Till his wife rose up and heaved a sigh, 
And knocked him celd with a cuslard pie. 


to pay us a visit. Messrs. Howell . 


Becky Ann Books 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without « Friend 
Driven From bh aime 


Truth Croshed to. icarth | 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 
Clark Pi Co. 
Char: 


| 
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distress,-and was either pleading or protesting—he a: 
ing. When he went to the ticket window and left ~ 
standing there frightened, I obeyed the impulse whi 
urged me to speak, stepped up, put my hand on 
shoulder and asked her if she needa a. friend, help 0’ 
assistance. 


“I wish you could Sed seen the gratitude and mis) 


-back of the tears in her big blue eyes as she answe: — 


‘Oh, sir, IX—I am running away and I don’t want to,—. 
I’m afraid to go back home: Father will beat me.’ 


“Pll see that he doesn’t harm you,’ I promised 
and just then the man returned; hé was a pleasant lo | 
ing chap, with a weak face—and he had two tickets: 
smiled at Sallie and started to take her arm, but the : 
shrank back and shook her head,. saying: 


“ Steve—I—I—can’t do it—it will kill mother. The. 
n't known @ou long enough. Maybe you are marrie: 
they say; anyhow, I ean’t go tonight.’ | 


“*But Sallie, I’ve got. your ticket! I’ve paid hard e) 
ed money for it, maybe I can’t get it back; and don’t .: 
know your pa will beat you to death if you go back, no. 
There’s no woman tied to me,’ he pleaded, but Sallie sh « 
her head. 


“‘T can’t, Steve, —later, maybe, but not tonight.’ 
“It’s now or never,’ he retorted, glaring at me; 2. 
then I got in a few words. 


“*Young man, if that’s the way you feel about \'— 
if you can’t wait until the girl knows her heart, she | 
well rid of you. You can return the tickets and get)... 
money back. But I'd advise you to use one of them.’ — 


“*T will, he said savagely. Then he turned to Sa!’ 
“You’ve played me a mean trick. I would have been po 
to you—better’n you are treated at home. If you iu 
me down now, it’s for good and all, for I’m never cor: 
back.’ Just then an officer stepped up and took him > 
charge, saying that his wife was up-town and wa). 
him! Sallie clutehed my arm and whispered, ‘Please t: .. 


me home, gcod man; I want va to beat me; oh, ’m so ¢! 


you spoke to me,’ and the poor child could keep back |... 
tears no longer. You know the rest Emily.” 


“Ray, it was so like you to help her—just wh:.' 
would have expected of you. 
have done’ Emily replied with deep emotion. 


“Emily, what I can do’to relieve suffering or to th: >. 


a beam of sunshine across a darkened life—service ‘te 


my fellowman,—brings me more joy than anything « 
ean.” 


“And, oh Ray, what tragedy life is. Look at this pou 
woman suffering—on the brink of death—her life s 


barren of love that it would seem a mercy to let her vo, 
“How can God allow such a-state of af- 


Emily faltered. 
fairs? Sometimes I am afraid that my eternal. endies- 
‘why’s’ will make-an insurmountable barrier between 1. 
God and me. There are so many things I want to kno. 


(Continued Next Week) 


What a noble deed \~: 


j 


